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co evince wit 


to be but four or five houses which 


Some Account of the Works to be undertaken in |ereek, the sewage will pass the River Les 


* : means of an 
construction of the Northern High-leve Sewer. the interim, 


there wil! be always 

storm waters, or at 

7 po drawings br ghng ore Se ~ adjoi 

specification | of the river, a paved channel, extending 

‘ of the first por-| feet outwards, eae of about 30 feet in width. 

\ tion of the work | It will be protected by a 

of the metropoli- | gui pas sheet-piles, walings ; whilst 

a and in front of it, for about 30 fee 
the bed of the river is to be dredged, 

of surveyors, who | filled in again level with concrete and stone- 


Moin Drainage of London. 





ave in the 


of the wor 


during the next year, and that the details 





be that of 
ision for 


d Ford Coa-whart ter 


bed 


dam of 


Also, a retaining wall and return 


From the retaining-wall above 


the quantities, in | walls, with counterforts, are to be constructed : 
order that ten-/the former to be 56 feet in extreme , 
ders may be re-/15 feet 9 inches in height, and from 3 feet 
ceived onthe 16th | 9 inches to 1 foot 6 inches in thickness, built 
of next month ;/ with picked “stocks” in Roman cement, on a 
and, considering | piled foundation, and also 
the great import-| piling; and the return-w, 
ance structurally, | construction, extending 15 feet from the bank, 
lor backwards into the land. 
which will be in| foundations and as backing, and cg wal 
s in all) behind the wall, will be employed. For these 
of London | works a coffer-dam will be required. 


Wi to be of cectas 


Concrete in the 


deseribed, a 


of their execution may deserve to be re-| double “storm-outlet ” channel is to be formed 


ferred to as ! 
perhaps be to have such particulars as | 
we have been able to gather. The work |jn 


of tem: 
Ford, to Southampton-read, 
stead; of a shorter sewer, branching 


cedents, our readers will for present use, and eventual use as may 


= 


wired. This outlet-channel is to be 180 feet 
: ‘ ; and in construction of the work the 
now specified comprises construction of the foundations are to be got in, the walls brought 
Northern High-level Sewer, from the point) up, and the arches turned, to form 


of the 


outfall on the River Lea, at Old | future outfall-sewer over the River Lea. At/t 
near Hamp-|the end of this length of outlet-channel, the 
from |two double lines of sewer, upper and lower, 


the main line, northward, at a point near the | wil] commence [we shall follow the line, up- 
outfall, and extending thence, partly along the | stream]; and they are to be built in conjunc- 
course of the present Hackney-brook sewer, to| tion with each other for a length of 1,070 feet. 


High-street, 
Lower 





flow and penstoc 


omerton ; and of a sewer in the | Tp each of the lower sewers, and about 670 feet 
Clapton-road, besides the river-wall at | from the outlet-channel, a tumbling-hay 
the outlet, pena. dpe and storm-outlets,over-| be formed. i 


is to 


po The lines of sewers axe to be |i 
and buildings, | constructed across amd under the North- 


side-entrances, ventilators, and other matters \Lendon Railway, as just mentioned. Under 
of detail, as well as the removal of surplus earth the railway, and in a field adjoining, a double 
to the ground eastward of the Lea on the line | overflow chamber is to be built, 138 feet in 
of the main outfall-sewer—of which the works |jength, 70 feet of which at the u 
in chief will be the subject of a future contract. | he 40 feet 6 inches wide ; and wit 
The Metropolitan Board have given notice, by | walls are to be brought up at the sides in 
advertisement, of their intention te proceed the centre to form weirs, over which the water 
with these latter works ; and the drawings and | iJ} flow and relieve the High and Middle Level 


specification are e to be y in| 
March next. The whole of the works of the i 


wers when overcharged 


metropolitan drainage, it will be recollected, | set with Portland cement, b 


were to be divided into eleven contracts, seven | made as near 
of the number being for as many sewers ‘within be used for floor 


ight. as 
the c 


end is to 
that 


. York-stone land- 
ings, in a double course, with rubbed Joints, 


and the 


the lous district, and the other contracts | bottom of the outlet-channels. At the end of, 
an or the reservoirs and the outfall-sewers.* |and in eonjunetion with, this chamber, 

1 . © | pensteck chambers are to be constructed. A 
subject of present attention, were roughly esti- | faise bottom or feor is to be formed to two of 
mated to cost, with land and eompensation, |these chambers, with open iron gratings on a 
160,0001.; and they will extend over 6 miles | jeyvel with the inverts of the se 
4,295 feet, or thereabouts, of ground; the | ¢ween which and the floor of the 


Northern High-level Sewer Works, the 


main line being somewhat more than seven |+ 


and be- 


-channel bri 
steps are to be constructed. En } 410 


miles, and the shorter line, called the Wick- conjunction with the southernmost " 
lane Branch, rather more than one mile. The | chamber and the High-level Sewer, sbength of 
outlet will be close to that, at present, of the | 96 feet of the Middletevel Sewer isto ‘he con- 
Hackney-brook, which discharges itself into  structed—terminated by a head-wall westwerd, 

icate with 


Ford-road. The two branches nearly encircle High-level Sewer, in which a 
the Victoria Park, with other ground ; and ae Five i 

the Widk-lane branch, at its upper end, will | Gxed in the overfow chamber: two of them, 
touch the North London Railway at a point|9 feet 6 inches in height by 12 feet in Sse 
little over 1,600 feet distant eastward from the | are to be fixed at the junction of the High 
Hackney station, where the main line of sewer | Middledevel Sewers withtheoverflow-chamaber ; 


will cross under that railway. 
tersects each branch: Sir George Duckett’s | ¢o 


and having an opening to communicate 


is to 
are to be 


and one of the same dimensions, in the wail 
dividing the two sewers ; and the other two, 


: be each 6 feet in height by 12 feet in width, 
canal also intersects ; and a portion ofene branch | are to be fixed in a ate chamber. ‘These 


, Saadeh penstocks are to be worked 


(the brickwork to be brought up to support the | witha flap and small 


The main line of sewer from the ¢hamsber| bri 
above described -will inue westwards, 


eoniinue 


3 he railwa counter-balance wei Wick-lane branch 
supposing the sails Wil Be dhont on: sewer, it penn wit ie the storm-ontlet 
the arch of the sewer | sewer, orlower down, near the river— furnished 


is not 
to be interrupted), we well sup that | : : 
7 ait “wells ssa soos ot ro tremens ong : 








* See page 662,ante, 2, 
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From Charch-street, Hackney, the sewer will 
continne slemy sedate 8: Nee 5. Oe tee 
opposite Dalston-lane, for a 
Td fore It is here a barrel sewer of 
brickwork, and 9 feet 3 inches in the clear 
From. Lnupenienn 4 So aeeuee 
nearly _ He , Newington- 
to the brook at the foot of 

a of about 6,460 feet, as a 9 
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passing the canal at the existing culvert ; it 
will continue to White Post-lane, and thence 
along Wick-lane and Park-street to a 
Seearsoct "Nos length ie aboat 410 fect, und 
intersect. is about 0 

the sewer is to be a 6-feet i 


9-inch work. Thence due westward along Wick- 
road, and lastly ing north, it will join the 
existing sewer of Bri Homerton, at 


drop under the invert” of that 
channel, 2 feet 6 inches by 3 feet in the clear, 
in 14-inch work, resting on footings and con- 
crete ; and at the same time two chambers are 
to be constructed, one for a penstock, and the 
other for a flap. 

The works, besides what we have named, 
include alterations to branch sewers ; the re- 
quired provision for water-courses ; 100 ven- 
tilating shafts, and other matters. In some 
cases, where the brickwork of the arch of the 
sewer would be above the surface of the ground, 
@ inches of concrete is to be added over the 
brickwork, and 6 inches of suitable material 
from the trenches to be placed on that. 

Of the materials to be used, the bricks are to 


* 


' ON SOME OF THE 
RELATIONS OF MODERN ARCHITECTURE 
TO THAT OF ANTIQUITY.* 

Ix its widest sense, the relation of modern 


state Senet 


to fill in some mea- 
in our series of commu- 
nications, to enter into all or even many of these 
qnestions: such a scope of subject would well 
employ many such essays as we are accustomed to 
here; and, if at all fully treated, would occupy a 
volume, and an important one, in any course of 
architectural history. 

A few only of these relations it is my intention 
briefly to notice, with no idea of exhausting, but 
in the hope rather of promoting, discussion on 
them ; and if upon any of them I should express 
opinions which seem at all paradoxical, it will be 
from no love of paradox, and will at least provoke 
debate in a manner not likely to attend a mere 
utterance of truisms. 

General history has been defined as “ philosophy 
teaching by example,” and the weight and value 
of the definition rest on the axiom, that mankind 
have ever been the same in their natures and 





be the best description of picked “ stocks,” and | 
those for the upper or inner ring of the invert | 
are to be the best description of Staffordshire | 
blue bricks, to be built in Portland cement. | 
Both are to be equal to samples at the office of | 
the Board, and no broken bricks are to be | 
allowed on the works. The bricks are to be well | 
wetted before beingused. The joints are not to | 
exceed three-sixteenths of an inch in thick- 
ness next the interior surface. For the lime, | 
‘Barrow lime is ified, unless other blue 
lias lime should be sanctioned. The Portland 
cement is to be of not less weight than 106 Ibs. 
to the bushel, and the Roman of not less than 
76 lbs. to the bushel ; and the former is to be | 
mixed two of cement to three of sand, and the | 
latter two of cement to one of sand. In certain | 
cases, however, the cement will be used neat. 

Besides surplus earth to be deposited in the 
line of the present brook, portions will be re- 

uired on the main line near the Lea, and on 

@ opposite side of the river. The earth in 
such cases is to be deposited in layers not ex- 
ceeding 6 inches in thickness, mixed with water, 
and to be punned and levelled down. The | 
foundation for the construction of the outfall | 
sewer to Barking Creek will be so formed. 

The conditions bind the contractor to finish 
the whole of these works within fifteen months 
after the receipt of the engineer’s order to com- 
mence, or to pay 501. as eee damages for 
‘every day over the time. Ten thousand pounds 
are to be allotted for possible extra works. 
The specification includes a schedule of prices, 
wherein digging, with every expense of shoring, 
carting, &c. is set down at 2s. 6d. per yard cube ; | 
and concrete (six of ballast to one of ground blue 
lias lime) at 6s. 6d., unless the ballast be got from 
the trenches, when the price would be 3s. 6d. 
Brickwork, of the blocks of “stocks” and Port- 
land cement, is put at 13 guineas a rod (half- 
brick being 15 guineas), whilst in Roman ce- 
ment it is put at 151. The work with Stafford- 
shire blue bricks is put at 20/1. (that is, with 
Portland cement), and in Roman cement it is 





at 19. Ordinary brickwork in Barrow lime | of 


mortar is put at 11/. per rod, and in blue 
lias lime at 10 guineas. “ Fir timber, left in 
trenches,” is set down at 2s. 7d. per foot cube, 
whilst Memel or Riga, provided and driven in 
piles, &c. is 4s. 6d. the “articles of agree- 
ment,” wherein the specification and general 
conditions are embodied, occupy thirty-five | 
printed pages, and refer to twenty-two, or 
twenty-three, sheets of drawings. 











Lwstrrvre or Burris Ancurrscrs.—At the | 
next meeting, to he held on Monday evening, | 
the 29th of November, the following paper will | 
canst Ui Sedans Fleurs comer ty 
ons uman noted by Vitruvius,” | 
vyiLtattax- Ted 


| architecture, using the term in its | 


| field of design, while 
and 


Propor- | 


passions, subject to the same feelings and moved 
by like influences in all ages and countries. The 
icular parts of human character chiefly dis- 
played, and the motives principally acting on 
them, vary of course; but the nature, the im- 
pulses, the passions, are always in existence, and 
capable of being called into exercise, if there exists 
the fitting motive. That this is no mere theory, is 
proved by the universal applicability to all races, 
and all generations, of the one divine religion, and 
the fact can be safely acted upon in dealings in 
secular affairs. 
Such being the case, it may be soundly argued 












once lost, and the 
“T am a debased and unscientific 


land 


Scarcely a town in 
is without evidences of thi 
pool abounds with them, and the violent fever for 
Grecian imitation which raged in the pent vrving 
or more of this century was fruitful in ing, 
wherever the opportunity offered, how t hly 
the true character of a great be 
lost by adopting its forms irrespective of its prin- 
ciples. 

With regard to these principles, be it remem- 
bered, that while the Greeks founded their style 
for public buildings evidently and incon ly 
on a system closely akin to timber construction, 
the proportions, bearings, and connection of the 
parts were distinctive of stone in the highest 
degree; and I think very probably the t of 
experiment and calculation by that subtle and 
intellectual people. Had the material been less 
solid and tenacious than Pentelic marble, we 
should, I imagine, have had very different dimen- 
sions figured in Stuart’s drawings; and where, 
as is commonly the case in modern construction, a 


E 


that, in their purposes and feelings with regard to | sandstone or limestone of only moderate tenacity 


sense, 
as comprising all that is beautiful and excellent 
in construction, mankind will at all time have 
been similarly influenced, and that peculiar archi- 
tectural results must be referred rather to the 
preponderating action of some one of these co- 
existent motives, than to the influence of some 
feeling peculiar to the time, and not to be found | 
even latent among ordinary human motives at all 
times. 

It is not, I think, the practice among critics, to 
keep this fact, as I consider it to be, sufficiently in 
view; and in consequence, some of the relations 
existing between modern and ancient architecture 
are lost sight of or slighted, and false reasoning | 
ensues, by, perhaps, unintentional exclusion of 
certain p of architectural usage from the 


‘whenever the fact is ap 





category of characteristic architecture, and with 
such critics the scope is at once limited for that 
adaptation,—or, if you will, imitation,—which, 
with regard to architecture as an art, in common 
with all others, will ever, more or less, mark the 
practice of all men who are in possession of ancient 
types. Taking this view, I can never see substan- 
tial grounds for condemning an architectural 
work merely because founded on some exotic type 
of unusual adoption, the real questions for the 
critic being the applicability of such type, whether 








largely or slightly varied from the original, to the 
expression of the ideas which the artist desires 
his building to convey. This I am aware will be 
held a very unorthodox and unduly catholic creed | 
by those who are wedded to the idea of exclusively | 
cultivating some one style in our modern practice | 
architecture, be that exclusive style our 
national Pointed, the Venetian Pointed, or any 
other; but I do not hesitate to say that high as 
are the attainments, and signal the success of the 
works of some who advocate this exclusiveness, 
they, in my opinion, damage their great and com- 
mn oh art, and injuriously narrow their own 
they lay the foundation of 
bi sm among those who know 
much less and assume far more than themselves. 
In judging, however, of the fitness of any style 
of — modern uses, the question of its 
i ly the ideas aimed at will be largely 
affected by the manner in which its adoption re- 
quires modern materials and modern science to be 


* Read Mr. H. P. H A before the 
Lincagenl “kecaiioatind ceoe' Avtmmehagical  Sochey, 
November Srd, 195. 











can be adopted, the Greek principle is lost, while 
its forms are copied; nor do I think that the 
character of Greek construction could be arrived 
at in ordinary building-stones, except by experi- 
mental comparison of these with the marbles 
of Greece, and the adoption of proportions 
bearing the same relations to the ascertained 
strength of the former as those of the Parthe- 
non or Erectheum to the last. I once thought 
that artificial hidden accessory supports, say 
of cast or” ht iron, would be a desirable 
and very admissible means of surmounting this 
difficulty in the adoption of the Greek style 
on any considerable scale in modern work. I 
think so no longer; for I am convinced, that 
t to an architect or 
an untechnical observer, that the material used in 
any architectural structure is not strong enough 
of itself to bear the burden it seems to support, 
the impressions of repose and dignity are at once 
destroyed, and the fact of imitation beyond the 
fair limits of the power at command becomes 
written indelibly on all such compound adap- 
tations. 

It will be apparent that I am raising a ques- 
tion touching generally the effect upon the be- 
holder of every adaptation of a style in material 
in any way inferior to that used in the original, 
and in doing so, I advance a plea for real design 
on the part of architects, adapted to the con- 
ditions under which they have to carry out their 
works; while at the same time I unequivocally 
maintain the impossibility of ee ee 
reference to familiar types, however di t the 


‘condition of their construction may have been; 


and, indeed, the p of human knowledge 
would be of little eval and the constitution of 
the human rosacea an important characteristic 
inoperative, were the necessity of absolute origina - 
tion—a condition of architectural design. Pur- 
suing a little further what I have said on the sub- 
ject of ioning architectural elements to the 

of the material em 
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will have been made to a law for determining the 
within which such a style can be aptly 


limit being supposed, it will follow that | imi 


uch a 
where it seems expedient to an artist that his 
building, to express its special character, should 
less stri 


, 


if of the Doric order, 
course to some variety of the other and lighter 
orders, in which the less dimensions of 
the entablature do not press so severely on the 
stone lintels or architrave blocks, and where the 
taller proportions of the columns will admit of 
their arrangement at distances small enough to 
meet the considerations of strength in the archi- 
trave, without themselves encumbering the oe 
or losing the character of grace, without whi 
massiveness becomes oppressive. 

Had our St. George’s Hall, on its present scale, 
been designed of the Grecian Doric order (as was 
the separate design for the Assize Courts by the 
same artist), I have no doubt whatever that the 
effect, the relations of bearing to strength of 
material being truly observed, would have been 
exceedingly heavy, while now, with the small pro- 
portionateintercolumniation, theCorinthian colon- 
nades express dignity and power, combined with 
grace; and in this building it must be remembered 
i tenacity gives a 
freedom in respect of bearing which few other 
materials of that kind could; the Darley Dale 
stone being classed in the experimental tables of 
stone tested for the New Palace at Westminster 
as among the highest in quality for resistance to 
fracture, and solidity of its constituent parts. I 
may be perhaps excused, if, in passing, since I 
have been led tomention St. George’s Hall, lallude 
to the criticism recently published on it by Pro- 
fessor Blackie, of Edinburgh. 


I am glad to see that, given entire, this proves 
far less sweeping and dogmatical than as first 
reported, though still marked by the aim to refer 
consistency to mere imitation; and while, as I 
have stated in print already, I claim no absolute 
perfection for Elmes’s great work, I will here 
further say that the objections to the varied treat- 
ment of the two ends of the building are, in my 
opinion, undless; and that I believe that a 
Greek architect dealing with such a building of 
varied use of parts would have been very likely to 
adopt some similar arrangement: the plain 
portions flanking the square columned wings will, 
I am convinced, whenever, as I hope, at no very 
distant day, the sculpture intended by the archi- 
tect has been added in the panels and inter- 
columns, prove most valuable as a foil to their 
richness, and a point of rest between these portions 
and the south and north ends. The proportions 
of the south portico I consider need no vindication ; 
and, while I coincide in considering the northern 
apse, as it has been called, and the windowed parts 
on the west, the least successful parts of the 

ign, I hold the architect entitled to great 
merit in preserving, under great difficulties of 
plan, so much of general unity; the building 
as viewed at each angle, presenting a different 
combination, but in all arranging into a grand 
monumental mass. The south portico is not the 
inaccessible and merely decorative feature sup- 
posed: it is an entrance, thongh not a chief one; and, 
while every architectural critic must wish that it 
liad been at least of parallel importance with that 
on the flank, I hold any objection to the latter, on 
the ground of its departure from Greek practice, 
that is in their temples, to be futile; and the 
attic mass I maintain, because I feel it to be a 
epee and appropriate culmination of the design. 

© the internal plan of the building this critique 
does not extend ; and, while I uphold the necessity 
of consistency to the utmost between externa] and 
internal design in architecture, I claim for external 
composition and treatment their own independent 
meed of praise. It is most satisfactory to find 
that the ex tion entertained of the improved 
effect of this building by opening up the space on 
its flank, is likely to be fully i and our 
— nt due to those who have, amid much 
apathy against considerable ition, fought 
perseveringly the battle of seek cide and good 
taste in this behalf. Lest, notwithstanding my 
profession of architectural catholicity, my extended 
eee tan wabek ae ne le should 
cause my being according to the phrase- 
ology of ths day, eho te “ Classicists,” I 
ceed to say something on the relations which 
appear to me to exist as regards construction 
between the Medieval Pointed styles and their 
modern adaptations, 
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and original treatment of the Pointed styles 
more to be 
the general triteness of design in a revived 
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certainly at least during the early years of its re-|Chapel at Westminster 

introduction. With d to material, | Chapel at Cambridge, 

those designers of buildings in the Pointed styles | rather challenged to the 

who imitated in wretched plaster the andjand the apparent risk 
carving of the noble Mediseval originals had far | work than to any legitimate 

less excuse than those who used ordinary stone in| which should include impressions of 
imitating the forms and proportions used in the| and stability opposed to all such feats 


i 
E 


Grecian marbles. Less excuse, I say, because, had : 
they but well considered the case, they would have | argument as this is opposed to 
discovered (should, perhaps { ought to say) that the | terial and to the due exercise of skill in construe- 
effect of these originals, in many essential respects, | tive i 
and those in many cases involving least cost, could | that neither of these conditions is essential to 
be obtained with almost.any of the materials -| architectural effect in its artistic sense. Where 
rally used among us in honest but parsers ot gst i 
what I may call sincere buildings. The eager | lavish solidity of structure is 
desire to realise, in mere outward feature, the; where great loftiness 
elaborate details of a style which in its fullest | this in itself simplifies the constructive 
development must involve v great outlay,| the designer. Under such conditions, however, 
proved in my opinion a barrier for a long time to | far higher powers of architectural design are called. 
legitimate adoption of whatever of its essential into use in giving to such masses a 
character was within the scope of our ordinary | character i 
rate of expenditure in buildings of a useful de- | not opposed to the leading expression of di 
scription. For, if mouldings enriched with ball- | and inert ; 
flower and strawberry-leaf, if foliated corbels and| This character of massiveness, as an element.of 
clustered bosses could be had at so much the! successful design, i i 
dozen from the plasterer’s mould, who would varieties of the Pointed style, is now, much more 
descend to the meaner pretensions of well-| than afew years back, i pares go" orks, 
considered splays and mere geometrical trefoil- and there are indications of its gradual adoption, 
heads to be had only at the cost, too, of the heavier | consequently, in modern in the same. The 
labour of the mason. I have often found the new parish church at Doncaster, by Mr. Scott, is, 
opinion prevailing that this plastic revival of evidently, from the dimensions published of its 
Gothic detail tended to make the style popular: it constructive parts, an of this recognition ; 
may have popularized it as a very cheap means of and without in the least extravagance 
producing showy buildings, but would as surely in in the use of material, 1 think few of my hearers 
the same proportion be inimical to the application will not concur in my opinion that nearly all of 
of its substantial and sober reality. The leading! our modern examples in. these styles w 
error in the treatment of the Pointed styles on with advantage an addition of mass, bringing them 
their first revival was a common one among more into a in that respect, with the 
dealers with the mere surface of architecture at original examples I have referred to. I os subpect 
my 
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all times; viz. the mistaking the ornamentation | to touch but lightly on each head of 

as an essential and not as an accessory,—albeit ain such a sketch as this ; but before I far- 
most important one in the final effect. That ther would reiterate the opinion w I have al 
ornamentation is in all styles to be regarded as other times expressed, ; 
holding the same relative value to the total im- ancient architecture can with prudence or advan- 
pression produced I am very far from asserting; tage be excluded from an 
but I hold that style or phase of a style is the | architect, or that without virtually denying the 
most noble which is most independent in its human intellect the right of free seope in all 
grandest effects (such effects as are felt at the phases of legitimate designcan discredit be thrown 
greatest distance from the work, and under the on any style in which essentials of construc- 
most generalizing circumstances) of accessional tion, whether trabeate or arcuate, and the prin- 
aid from decoration, however characteristic or fine ciples of beauty in general, and detailed form, are 
that may in itself be. And here I must recur for | duly recognised.* 

a moment to Classic architecture to observe on the 
frequent confusion apparent in relation to orna- 
ment in architecture as distinct from added sculp- ON THE CONSTRUCTION OF BUILDINGS 
ture. No buildings afford so good an illustration | IN REFERENCE TO SOUND.+ 


of this distinction as the Greek temples. The Tur i Minden 6 on ful radiation, iw 


battles of the centaurs in the metopes of the ° 
; : the auditors being placed too much one 
Parthenon and the panathenaic procession on the | another; or havi in some other way ol . 


frieze within the colonnade, though incorporated | > 2 ‘ 
with the structure, were strictly the work of the | before pogo The bad fet of this ge evident. 
sculptor, provided for by the architect, and de- | 1a order direct — m of sound 
riving effect from their disposition in the parts | Cpa a reach an a is — 
of his work; while the acroteria, antefixe, and | ry . el ~~ aa a —_— pac 
similar features were as essentislly architectural ; | cep vag This. a ~ 
and the dictum which has of late been too often | 0° a dae ans ei 
accepted, that architecture consists simply in pro- | t a one Sie » am 
viding opportunity for building in sculpture (in | © it in 


: : % A i to on 
this sense confounded with decorative carving) postage Aes en teis indieated 


would exclude architecture altegether from the - y 
category of fine arts; and such an ssscttion | Rusell, and is deseribed by him in the Ediaburgh 


evinces either a defective sensibility to many of ew Philovophtoa! Journal, Vol. °, 
the greatest architectural effects, or a recklessness os i 
of all consistency in the desire to startle with | more recently been given by Mons. Lacher, 


paradoxes, and to lay claim to the discov of |Pumphiet. if you 
novel axioms. ne a Tete ene oe ee at ee 
As, in speaking of the adaptation of the Greek | geaw from the mouth of the lecturer, a 
se —eee See line passing over the top of —— 
of parts to the strength of material,—not simply 
to its ultimate strength or breaking weight, but anne tient distance behind, fix the 
to a large access of strength beyond that li a8 | ot 
so, in respect of the Pointed styles, while display- | cisacoustic curve ; and it is worth remarking 
ing in this respect a much wider range of scale, I | 4). Roman amphitheatre, at Nismes, 
would say that all the most effective examples ex- | uch the same arrat of seats. . carve 
Nl ee ee ee eee the eight of the speaker above the 
would necessary to mere security ; so much so, = ca 
that oven in cnaeh af eaben Sunidiiann en deighe lien eee 
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decayed masonry the inertia of th» supplementary * To be continued. 
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railiate, attention to the appearance 
which 4 lecture-room al presents when half 
full. The body of auditors always them- 
selves in a wedge , and it is only when all 
the baek seats are that the front places at 
the extreme sides ied, A lecture theatre 
built with side iating from a point behind 


the lecturer, with the wall facing the lecterer | 
curved, and with seate arranged on Mr. Seott 
Rassell’s curve, would probably be the best room | 
for sound that could be built, and would contain | 
fewer inferior seats than any other possible room ; 
it would also bear to be extended far beyond the | 
porns direct radiation, as the diverging — 
if the cei over the speaker were kept. 
low, woul act pape evaded to the soand, | 
like the sides of a speaking-trampet. This form 
seems as if it might be well adapted for the re- | 
quirements of a court of justice. 
It may not annaturally occur to any one wishing 
to obviate the difficulty of hearing, and seeing too, | 


. which occurs wherever the floor on which the 


audience is placed is level, and the spexker is only | 
a little raised above them, that by placing him on 
a higher elevation every one would be able to 
look and listen clear of his neighbour’s head ; and 
in point of fact this plan was very extensively 
followed int charches built im the last century 
where the pulpits are of great height. It does 
not, however, answer well; and I believe the 
reason is to be found inthe fact that both speakers 
and singers throw their voice nearly straight for- | 
ward. It is far more natural to speak or sing up- 
wards than downwards, and if any effort of voice 
has to be made, the very action of throwing back | 
the chest and head, which will send the voice wp, 
seems needful to give play to the lungs; aud fur- 
ther, of the sound downwards, almost 
every particle not heard would be absorbed by | 
clothing, benches, enshions, and so forth, whic 
would prevent the upper part of the building 
being properly filled by the sound. 
I believe if the speaker is to be placed high, | 
he should be very high—near the ceiling, or 
under a very large sounding-beard. Those who 
have frequented the oratorios in Rome during | 
Lent, may remember that the orchestra is high | 
up,—almost close to the ceiling, and the sound | 
seems to flood down upon the auditory in a fine | 
way, reflected downwards by the ceiling as well 
as radiated downwards from the instruments. | 
Under ordinary circumstances, however, those who | 
have most experience, advise that the floor of a 


| 

&. The third obstacle to distinct radiation of | 
sound is excessive resonance. 

A room where « series of echoes from points 

near the sounding body i i 

occur, 80 that without exactly clashing with the | 








| acoustically-good room, as for example the Surrey | 


or sympathetic vibrations | i 


beyond indicating the probability that this is the 
case, and mentioning that the experiments of 
Mons. Savart seem to show the possibility of 
investigating very minutely the vibrations of the 
air in apartments of various sizes and shapes, I 
am not able to bring forward any distinct rule or 


any series of observations or measurements tend- | 


ing to enable us practically to make use of the 
idea if a true one. 

II. We now pass to the second branch of our 
subject, namely, rooms beyond the dimensions of 
distinct radiation. On visiting any very large and 


Music Hall, where from 13,000 to 14,000 per- | 
sons have been known to be accommodated, we | 
shall find that the human voice can be heard 





in it to a much greater distance than in the 
open air,—and that, too, with so much dis- | 
tinctness, as to show that the superiority, is | 
not merely caused by the complete stillness of the 
atmosphere, but that there is something in the 
arrangement, form, or materials of the halt itself, 
favourable to the propagation of sound, not simply 
allowing it to spread to its natwral limit of dis- 
tinetness, bat aiding it to travel beyond that 
limit. This brings us to investigate the artificial 
reinforcement of sound, most required in rooms of 
large size, though of course the same means 
which tend to the reinforcement of sound in large 
rooms, are not inappropriate to smaller ones. In 
large rooms, however, we still have to consider 
precautions against disturbance, or loss of sound, 
as well as aids to its propagation; but the most 
essential additional points to be attended to, are 
the avoidance of large vacant spaces, especially 
near the speaker; secondly, the preserving un- 
broken, and of materials, those surfaces 
which can with advantage reflect sound ; thirdly, 
the destruction of the wave that will roll along 
the wall at a distance from the speaker; and, 
fourthly, the artificial reinforeement of sound by 
other means besides echo. 

1. First, the avoidance of large vacant spaces. 
It may be laid down as @ leading that 
rooms low in proportion to their are gona 
for sound. If possible they should be lower a 
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and height exertise a more perceptible influence 
over the acoustic qualities of the room than those 
of the side walls; and this is easily to be under- 
stood when it is remembered that every reflected 


4 
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the room is most benefited by a flat ceiling, and 
the sides of such a ceiling are of little or no use, 
and that the intensity of reflected sound from the 
ceiling goes on diminishing as the seats recede 
right and left from the centre line. The simplest 
remedy for this is to have a ceiling flat in the 
centre, and with the sides inclined. This has 
beetr adopted at St. Martin’s Hall, and tends to 
make all the reflected sound from above available. 
A polygonal-sided ceiling, with the inclination of 
the sides regulated to throw the voice evenly 
over the floor would be better, and perliaps a 
flat ceiling, with the sides either sloped, poly- 
gonal, or curved, ig more advan from 
its avoiding interferences of reflection than one 
curved or polygonal throughout. Open roofs 
cannot be regarded as favourable to sound; in 
fact, the steep inclination of the refleeting sur- 
faces, and the various breaks and interruptions 
caused by the timbers, are equivalent for the most 
part to the entire less of the ceiling, as a means 
of reinforcement. I am of opinion, therefore, 
that, at least in all buildings whieh much exceed 
in size the limits of direct radiation, an open roof 
had better be avoided. Should a eurved eeiling 
be adopted, it ought to be flattish. The best of 
all, theoretically, would be a parabolie curve, 


up, Deep panels ix the ceiling (as in the original 
ceiling of Exeter Hall) are objectionable; and 
columns, pi and deep recesses, are all to 
some extent unfavourable to the perfect action of 
these walls which ought to refleet. The treat- 
ment of the wall whieh ought not to reflect has 
already been considered. 


which Mr. Seott Russell draws attention, and: one 
which, so far as I know, has been overlooked 
other writer on this su namely, 


instead of retlected, means should be taken to 
dissipate it, such as columns, pilasters, 
recesses, curtains, and like ; and the same sort 




























































haps be less po |, but as the space over whieh such 
it cam travel is larger, reflections from the back : 
wall, if they cecur, will be beard by atleast part 'a-bell and a gong. When of safely 
of the auditery at a greater interval after the the gong will i probability be far the: ; | to sound - * 
iginal sound, and consequently in a more.con- | but there is a far smaller mass.of vibrating | ascertained laws, resting for their 4 
manner, the larger the room. than in the bell, and the sound would not be }.the careful cbservationand SS ; 
The Free Trade Hall in Manchester,one of the heard to anything like so great-a distance, nor | phenomena. t Sarre. 
lenge ond-ane ot the moh asoubiellly eneeam-\ sani Mpaves Seeae? se obstacles as sevilla? 8S Sat 8 
fal rooms ip the country, embodies all these the note of the ‘bell. spe adrantage that 
principles the additional amount of vibrating metal to THE LATE MR. EDWARD ORBSY, 
It ison plan a parallelogram, with a semi- the bell, may be.secured for the reinforcement of ‘ 
eircular sweep at the end opposite the orehestra. Piya gam by fe eon WE record, with great regret, the: 
The wall behind the orehestra is flat, so as to) which vibrate in sympathy with it. Amd of| of the most earnest and industrious mewhers of 
throw forward the souml. The proportions are ‘two similar strings stretched before two different " of South 
low, compared with the width and length; and sounding-boards, that one will gixe the most in-| Darenth, Kent, which ‘on the 19th 
the sides of the ceiling bend down on to the wails, | tense sound which has the most vilratory sound- | instant. personally 
with a cove of unusual hei The side-walls ing-board, as may be understood by comparing our elder 8, having 
the notes of two violins of different exeellence— peor ee. ang: chad earned for 


much harm as in rooms within thedimen- every note 


will sound equally loud if net equally. 
yl od a 


while you are close ; but go into an ad- 


shown to wef + is perfectly ; ne pdb 
plain and unbroken, deeo- | joi: room, or gn adjoining house, notes 
rated Wi cake Poe, ‘sow. (oe thet bent a 


wall can 

end, and along the semicircular sweep, where con- 
along the walle would commence, the 

is broken up, so.as.to dissipate and destroy 


4h 


pilasters. Deep, open recesses, used as 


Lue 


narrow gallery runs up’the sides, and becomes 


g 


flat, but curved in reflex curves, so as to 
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echo—that from the end-wall is re- 


i 


described. T 


violin will penetrate through the walls 
and doors long after you haye cease! to be able to 
hear the bad one, 


Now, as this added intensity is as much a pro- 


perty of the shortest and most rapidly executed 
notes, as of sustained ones, I cannot but think 


conducted wave, Columns take the place | that wg gs. eee of vibrating materials 


ch will intensify the power of 


of private boxes, are formed between | the human voice without diminishing at all its 
and balconies thrown out on corbels ; while | distinefness. Vitruvius, it is well known, refers to 
are placed the cloth-covered entranee-doors. | reinforcing vases as forming a part of the 


t of ancient theatres, and we are much 


deep aeross the end of the ball; its front being /in the habit of regarding them as simply absurd. 
rather 

viate the possibility of echo; while the most | ancients had reduced to practice an idea which we 

a minimum by its eurved plan, and by | theory, and hold out a prospect to the scientific 


ple % feng for destroying reflecting | architect ofa revival of means once practised, now 
hich I have his room when | forgotten, which might increase the natural power 
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the resonance is increased so much by the 
as to be confusing to the last degree. 


der the adoption of any other means of ensuring 


acoustic effect comparatively needless? This un- 


Now, as to the materials most proper for the | questionably affords a promising field for research 


Eye 


and the fact of their being solid or having a 


» ceiling, &c. There can be no doubt that | where at present we know simply nothing. 


The twenty-fourth volume of the “ Annales de 


space behind them, must exercise an infiu- | Chimie” contains much relative to reinforcement 


ence upon the quality of sound as well as its | of sonnd from the pen of M. Savart. 


just as a musical string set in motion 


Some of the writers on buildings, and Mr. Scott 


will give one description of tone when merely | Russell among them, lay great stress on the de- 





stretched tight in air, another when stretched in-| sirableness of the length, breadth, and height of 


ing-board of a pianoforte, and | rooms being of simple numerical proportions, 
in front of the wonderful, | the tt hink this 


if 


are to convey sound well. is 


hollow, vibrating body of a violoncello; and here | probably the case, but it would be interesting to 
the subject of reflection gradually mixes itself up test it by actual measurement. If it turns out.to 
with our fourth point—reinforcement by sympa- be true there is another illustration of the beauty 


thetic vibrations. 


|of those mathematical systems of arrangement 


4. It is painfully evident that we knew but | Which exist in the plans and sections of aneient 
little on the subject when one attempts to seek | Mediaval churches. The cause of the desirable- 
for opinions, or the reasons of them, on this point. 2¢88 of such proportion may be sought for.in the 


I think, however, experience seems to 


int fact that every empty room may be cousidered .as 


rather to this rale, viz. that when there is a # huge organ-pipe, having a note of its own, which 
hollow space behind the reflecting surface—as, ote you may distinctly hear if you put the air 
and most useful when of wood. If there isa solid 700m be such that the length of the vibrations 
wall, then that face is best which is the smoothest $°ng from side to side does not bear any simple 
and hardest procurable—say stone or good plaster Félation to those going from end to end, a confused 
«~and the reason seems to lie in the difference lending of two notes may be the result. The 
between the space fall of air, which will be sure ¢xistence of this key-note in rooms is well known 
to vibrate sympathetically, and the dead wall, tome practised public speakers, and those who 


which will not vibrate. 
A wooden lining 


deadness of the wall behind it: it would neither | 


H 
t 


have an acute and musical ear will catch this note, 
to a wall would itself be 284 either speak in it or im a tone at an exact and 


interval above or below it, and by so 
which 


doing will succeed in avoiding a disturbance 


heve the reflecting quality proper to plaster, nor iM.some rooms is very aunoying. 


the vibratory one proper to itself, Stretehed| _We have now briefly gone through the nature 
over a vacant space it is free itself to vibrate and | Of sound, the distance to which it will travel un- 
eommunicate vibration to the air behind. and the n ir tn 


A coat of plaster, on the contrary, pentaheeel |e mnealenn Under i size, and in 


the hard nature of the wall, and renders reflee- 








eotly well. Employed instead of wood in considered echo, the interference caused by 
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cathedrals of these cities—detailed notices of 
which appeared in our pages. 

During his latter years his attention was more 
especially devoted to an attempt to elucidate the 
principles of proportion, deriving his cue from 
some obscure intimations in writings of 
Vitruvius and his commentators of the periodof the 
Renaissance. He was led to believe, as some others 
do, that certain absolute mathematical relations 
had existed from the earliest period, between the 
several dimensions of every building, varying with 
each successive style, yet absolute for each; in 
fact, that certain archetypal ideas had ever 
existed in the minds of successive architects, find- 
ing their development in their several works. 
He had, in the course of a most laborious investi- 
gation, amassed an immense collection of very 
curious facts bearing upon this theory ; but, never- 
theless, however rigidly his inductions might have 
been performed, the crucial instance was ever 
wanting. No disappointment ever discouraged 
him in his favourite pursuit, and death found him 
still busy at his post. Seated in his library, his 
“Vitruvius” open before him, he fell from his 
chair, pen in hand, ceasing his work only when he 
ceased to live. 


HEROES AND HERO-WORSHI?: THE 
HERO AS ARCHITECT. 


Sim, —I am requested to introduce to the 
favourable notice of the Builder’s public a very 
interesting young friend of mine, who desires to 
give tongue in the good cause. After the spirited 
act of ‘the Imperial Government of France, by 
which the world of artists is put in possession of a 
fae simile reproduction of the marvellously artistic 
album of Wilars de Honecort, my amiabie friend 
says he can keep silence no longer. 

My interesting friend is the only son and pupil 
of the late Mr. Tompkins, commonly called 
Vitruvius Tompkins, of the Pentagon, Camden 
Town, District Surveyor for Limehouse Reach. 
But he has not seen fit to follow in the footste 
of his respected (however classical) parent. e 
has been led by powerful convictions of duty to 
address himself to the cultivation of the Medieval 
mind. To adopt his own imaginative language, 
he has “ repudiated all Classical Tee-square-total- 
ism, and devoted himself to the Mightinesses of 
great Norse Thought, Scandinavian Crookednesses 
—Things that do not tally.” You will be interested 
to know that he has wn a magnificent brick- 
red beard, like the beard of Thor himself, or of 
Skrymir, the big Earth-demon. He has cast awa’ 
also the old door-plate of his progenitor, which 
told for fifty years in the Pentagon of “ Mr. John 
Tompkins, Architect and Surveyor,” and has sub- 
stituted an inscription in enamel, of inscrutable 
Scandinavian design, according to which he is— 

Sohn de Camden Town, 
PRaster of pt Works. 
He holds, moreover, with Mr. Burges, that a 
great artist-architect must only have one “job” in 
hand at. a time; and the job (for instance) at 
present in hand with him is the fitting up of a 
tailor’s shop, in the ultra-medieval or Scandi- 
navian ae and the designing of a book of 
ae papratear essay: ich are to be fabri- 








research, selected the style as suitable 
the ei on See Tig, 
in Scandinavian writing 


as a basis for progress * 

I have only to add, that I am not to be held 
responsible for my interesting young friend’s 
sentiments, and remain, Xc., R. K. 


The Hero as Architect. 


Mauch as I revere Great Thomas, and his deal- 
ings with the Heroes and Hero Worship, yet have 
I marvelled exceedingly that he has forgotten the 
Hero as Architect. As Divinity he has him, as 
Prophet, Poet, Priest, Man of Letters, King; 
but not as Architect, I say, which is astonishing. 
Why astonishing? He will reply: This year of 
Grace is 1858; in year of Grace 1840, when I 
dealt with the Hero in this manner, where was 
your Hero as Architect? Thus Thomas; and 
truly—I must acknowledge. The Crookednesses 
were not in favour then. But now I can supply 
the blank: the Crookednesses are now in the 
Ascendant—big Norse Ideas that do not tally, 
Derision of the Symmetries. 

Now, here have I been fall of great Thoughts 
on this matter,—the Soul’s Boiler of me bursting 
with such,—Safety-valve loaded like Safety-valve 
of Mississippi high-pressure Engine; Skipper 
resolved to or Die; and what to do I knew 





not. Comes up presently a Hero so heroic that | 
he makes an end of it. Straightway, Soul’s| 
Boiler bursts ; Safety-valve, with swift shriek of| 
despair, flies to the Everlasting No; Thought | 
rushes into Utterance ; John de Camden Town is 
no longer silent ; Wilars de Honecort, Thirteenth 
Century Wilars, is too much for him. 

Imperial Majesty Louis Napoleon, K.G., F.S.A., 
pays the Piper. Cock’s shrill clarion by mouth of 
a Lassus, proclaims its loudest. Incredulous 
Burges carries keen Scandinavian eye to Biblio- 
théque Impériale and criticizes Wilars; is 
enamoured hugely. Royal Institute of British 
Architects, Vice-President grandly in the chair of 
it, takes up the matter; learned Garling in the 
tribune, makes Wilars honourable, magnifies his 
Crookednesses. Parker of Oxford, bookish amongst 
bookish persons, will translate Wilars into John 
Bull speech, and re-print his Inebriate Forms ; 
Willis make notes upon his Things that do not tally. 
Sufficient honour to Thirteenth Century Wilars, 
all this; creditable to middle of Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, I take it. 

Builder engraves a sheet of Wilars’s Sketches; 
Builder-public goes mad about it; Run upon 
Builder,—no more copies to be had; discontent 
accordingly ; in the Recess, by good fortune, or 
Beresford-Hope would bring it up. 

A certain man, at meeting of Royal Institute, 
looking upon those three-and-thirty sheets of old 
Wilars, remarks (privately) that Ae would have 
them put behind the fire! Wouldhe? Rubbish, 
says this Scoffer further : amazed, he said he was, 
that Garling should lend himself to such a 


Mockery, and Digby Wyatt damn it with faint | 


praise. A base mechanical person this; a Tee- 
square person; no eye in him for the Crooked- 
nesses, I withhold his name, for decency’s sake. 
Majority, perhaps, of the meeting of Scoffer’s 
opinion, I am told; Scandinavianism, I reply, 
hugely disdains Majorities. 

Academy Lecturer stands up, though. Not five 
members of Royal Institute, says Academy Lec- 
turer, could draw so well as Wilars! 
Burges and self would be two; would like a day 
to be appointed for other three to be found! A 
man of taste this; shall have Gold Medal 
for it. Where is Royal Institute now? Of its 
three hundred grant but three—to make a new 
Thermopyle! who will compete with Wilars? 
Give Royal Gold Medal rather to him or Wilars! 
Grasshoppers, Crawfish, Porcupines—Wilars draws 
all these. Architectural front elevations of Lion, 
King of Beasts; of noble animal the Horse ; hind- 
legs visible between fore-legs,—tail of him visible, 
too, between hind-legs: who shall draw like 
Wilars? Human subjects, the Drapery of then: 
Buckram, Tin, Scandinavian ice, great Norse 
icicles upon Rime’s beard ; the No-drapery of them 
making Man hideous: where are your three men, 
Royal Institute? Saw-mills, “atapults, Wheels 
of Fortane, does old Wilars draw ; right primitive 
, work of old Hatchets and Adzes,— 


. 





as I gather, this same Wilars. No Simulacrum; 
Elegancies; a Fellow of infinite 
despite of Pairs of Compasses, parallelism of 
Rulers, Tee-square conventionalities, Symmetries, 
Venting the mighty medieval Soul of him im 
strong Norse Crookednesses; Inebriate Forms; 
Matters awry; Things that do not tally,—never 
did tally, from the old days of Thor and Odin, 
and the great Norse-giants, Jotuns, to the latter 
day of great Wilars himself, and of Imperial 
Majesty, his Patron: Things that never will tally 
but in the Strabismus and Albino-sight of your 
Dilettanti, Stuart-and-Revettian persons; Simu- 
lacra, Tee-square-totallers, bibbers of the unfer- 
mented liquors of the Elegancies, soups maigre of 
the Symmetries, having no palate for the Roast 
Beef and Ale of the Crookednesses. A comrade 
for Ruskin in the Shades, this same Wilars. A 
pair of big-fisted Fellows there. Fists clenched to 
smite down all Tee-square Jotuns. “I expected 
to be Pitched-into,” said Classical Cockerell one 
day. Fists clenched, I say, therefore, for the 
Pitching-into and Punishment of Classical- 
Cockerell Jotuns ; Halicarnassian Tites; Roman 
Ashpitels; Donaldsons, Ph. D.— Philhellenist 
Donaldsons, that is ; Owens Jones, Digbies 
Wyatt, Crystal Palace Jotuns; old effete Jotuns 
of Saint Paul’s, Whitehall, Somerset House, and 
other Wren-Jones-Chambers work ; Vitruvian, Pal- 
ladian, Cinquecentine, Michelangeline Jotuns,— 
the Noses of them knocked awry, demolished, so 
that they are no longer Noses, but No-Noses, by 
better than Torregianine mallets, by knuckles of 
big-fisted Norse Fellows; Barries, too, Westmin- 
ster Jotuns; Pugins, even, Jotuns of Short- 
coming, who failed to dig deep enough into the 
Crookednesses, and have hearts, therefore, that 
would not fill a nutshell! Fists clenched, I say, 
for pitching into all such Tee-square-totallers. 
Feet elevated for the kicking of such, and their 
projection into other Shades. Faces gnarled with 
contemplation of the Crookednesses, Inebriate 
things awry, that do not tally. Laughter welling 
up from joints and marrow of these Fellows, from 
toes and roots, and old boots of them, in derision 
of the Symmetries, shaking the im le 
places of old Echo and black Night. “ If you 
would know,” says Wilars, “how to tame a 
Lion!” As if Thor said, “If you would know 
how to take Hymir’s Cauldron, that the Gods may 
brew Beer.” Thor takes the Pot, makes him his 
Hat of it; the handles of the Pot reach down to his 
Heels, Wilars takes the Lion; chains him to a 
Post; beats before Lion a little Dog. Lion is 
tamed. A versatile Man, a many-sided heroic 
person, this Wilars. 

Mark the three solemn Facts of the history of 
him. He was Wilars de Honecort,—one Fact; 
he made this Album and bound it in pig-skin,— 
another Fact; he went to Hungary,—third Fact. 
Nothing more. Archmological science supplies the 
rest. Tell me the length of a man’s Nose, and I 
will tell you his Religion, says Society of Anti- 
quaries. We take our three Facts; put them 
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What took Wilars into H » if not to be 
Master of the Works to 8. Chureh ? 
iosity, replies Seoffer; he fled from Bum- 
i Why will not this do as well as anything 
else ? A ribald person, we have no answer for 
him. Where are the memorials of 8. Elizabeth’s, 
or S. Yved’s, or Cambray, in his Album? further 
demands Scoffer. Or of aught else to represent 
any work he ever did? he continues. A most 
ribald person ; we have ceased to regard him. 

Youth !—Study old Wilars. Dig deep into the 
Crookednesses of him; his Things that do not 
tally. Learn to draw like Wilars. Nature throw 
to the Dogs. Elegances, Symmetries, Tee-Square 
Simulacra, have none of them. Perspective, Pho- 
tography, Proportion, Common Eyesight, put far 
from F ws and stick to grand old Norse Thoughts 
and Things awry. 

A poor of the day’s fashion, says Scoffer, 
your Scandinavianism and Worship of theCrooked- 
nesses ; a Mania to be hed at in twenty years 
like the Cochin-China-Chicken Mania. A very 
ribald person.—A Whimsey of the Inebriate class 
of minds. A very ribald person, I say again.— 
Already over the Head and long Ears of it in 
Ludicrousness ; and on the miserable Wane. An | 
unutterably ribald person; we will have done | 


with him. 
Zohn de Camden Town, 
fHlaster of pt CBiorks. 





OAKHAM CHURCH. 

Tue church of All Saints, Oakham, has been 
extensively restored, as was mentioned last week. | 
It is a cruciform church, lofty and spacious, and one 
of considerable interest both to the architect and 








ecclesiologist. The transepts have the unusual 
arrangement of a double aisle, and the nave and 
chancel have each of them an aisle on either side, | 
co-extensive with their whole length. The exterior | 
presents a good outline, and the interior is remark- 
able for its superiority both in general effect and 
details, The south-west external view, comprising 
an ed tower surmounted by a spire of con- 
siderable height, and a nave and chancel with 
projecting porch, transept and vestry, is pleasing : 
the three gables, too, give a eastern termi- 
nation; but the interior features chiefly merit 
attention. Upon taking our stand within, at the 
south-west corner, the two arcades of the nave, 
with the transverse combination of those of the 
transepts, and the further extension of the nave 
arcades by those of the chancel, furnish a beautiful 
perspective. In this situation we lose the minutia 
of the somewhat inferior work between the 
southern aisle and the chancel; and, looking beyond 
the heavier basement of the steeple, the view is 
very imposing. The bases, clustered shafts, and 
pictorial capitals, of the su of the arches of 
the nave are, in design proportions, of the 
very best description, and deserve the careful 
noting of the architectural student ; whilst the 
arcade on the northern side of the chancel, of a 
date some century and a half later, gives a magni- 
ficent and not unworthy prolongation of that of 
the nave. The ge gp ae windows, which 
occupy almost the whole circuit of the building, 
are a matter of regret, as their inferior style does 
not well agree with the truly ecclesiastical cha- 
racter of the rest of the interior. The main east 
window, previously a modern botch, has not been 
designed to correspond, but to harmonize with the 
geueral effect of the church inside, which is that of 
a Decorated edifice of the purest period. The only 
conspicuous interruption to this effect now is in 
the fiat-panelled roofs, which seem to have been 
ealled for by the walls upon which they rest, and 
the Pepesitene clerestory. The ceilings of the 
chancel aisles are peculiarly good ; and the trans- 
formation, by putting to flight the previous 
lumber, and substituting ecclesiastical benches and 


fittings, is most striking. 
This church, as is commonly the case, tells its 
own history in its archi temains of various 


periods. Some efforts, it would seem, were made 
to erect a good edifice, or rather to enlarge a 


iously existing church, in the reign of 
Henry IL, about the time that: the Castle’ hall 
5 





few. In the eastern wall is a niche for areliquary. 
On the north side of the chancel stands a bigh 
tomb, on which a wooden sepulchre for the eastern 
ceremonies would formerly take its.place. At the 
back of the south transept chantry altar-piece 
there is an Early English large shallow recess, 
trefoil-arched, which, we presume, contained a 
painting or sculpture. In the northern transept 
is a canopied niche, large enough to have taber- 
nacled a Virgin and Child. The above antiquities, 
with piscinas, stoup, ambries, &c. have been 
preserved, 

The parish church at Oakham has now received 
a substantial restoration, and we trust that it will 
long remain, a treasure to the antiquary anc to 
the Christian. 








NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH, 
WOOLWICH. 
Ow the 3rd inst. the foundation-stone of the 
above church was laid by Mr. G. A. Lloyd. It is 


from the selected design furnished in competition | 


by Messrs. Lander and Bedells, architects, and is 
in the Decorated style. The contractors are 
Messrs, M‘Lennan and Bird, who are to complete 
it at a cost of about.3,000/. It comprises acco:n- 
modation for public worship, Sunday-schools, and 


benevolent societies. The tower, with spire, will | ‘ 


occupy the centre of the principal front, and will 
be in advance of the main wall of the chapel. 
Under this is the chief entrance, Right and left 
of the entrance are the porches, and from these 
the staircases lead to the galleries. The roof will 
span the whole width between the walls. The 
materials are Kentish rag, with Bath stone 
dressings. 





ARCHITECTURAL LECTURE AT CREWE. 


Mr. E. A. Davinson, the head-master of the 
Chester and Crewe Government Schools of Art, 
delivered a lecture at the Town-hall, Crewe, on 
Saturday evening last ; the subject being, “ Bean- 
tiful Forms, as exempified in the Architecture of 
all Ages.” Mr. J. Ramsbottom, president, tock 
the chair; and, after introducing the lecturer, 
expressed his satisfaction at the success which ha: 
attended the school of art established in the 
Mechanics’ Institution in August last, at the 
opening of which Mr. Davidson had given a lec- 
ture on “Useful Art, as applied to Mechanica} 
Forms.” In the course of the lecture Mr. David- 
son said,—‘ Let but the architect feel the respon- 
sibility of his noble profession, let him feel 
that it is his privilege to write a page in the 
history of the human family, more lasting than 
that of a Goldsmith or a Macaulay; that by Ais 
work will generations yet unborn judge of the 
habits and modes of life of the present period, as 
we do now of nations long since away. 
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RAILWAYS IN IRELAND. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Own the 16th inst. the paper read was, “On the 
Railway System in Ireland, the Government Aid 
afforded, and the Nature and Results of County 
Guarantees,” by Mr. G. W. Hemans, 

Ireland, in 1836, was a blank, as far as regarded 
railways, as it at that time, only the 
line from Dublin to Kingstown, about six miles in 


could be most prepa 2 promoted in Ire- 
land.” The report was before Government, but 
no steps were taken to carry out its recommenda- 





But even this is not the whole of the responsibility | 
of the architect: it is his mission to contribute 
not only his assistance to the future, but he has’ 
the comforts, the healths, nay, the very lives of | 


thousands of his fellow-creatures in his keeping. |i 


It is to the noble and humane spirits of our archi- | 
tects of the present day that we owe our widened 
streets, and our well-ventilated dwellings: they 
have torn down the rookeries in which the 

were huddled in misery and suffocation, pcs} vied 
raised the commodious and healthy dwellings for 
the labourer: they have constructed the noble 
piles such as we see in St. Paul’s Churchyard and 
New Cannon-street, in London, instead of the 


tions. Speculation for nearly six years, 
only two lines—the U , and the 
i slowly made. When, however, 


EB 


to make for itself, and with little 
thing like a national system the 
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form. More than two millions sterling were lent 
to Irish who ‘had obtained Acts of 
Parliament, the -agency of the Public 
Works Loan Commission; end eithough the rate 
of interest—-in most cases 5 per cent.—was, in the 
author’s opinion, too high, ae system had 
been materially assisted and promoted, and not 
one bad debt had been incurred. Only one line 
had been executed on the principle recommended 
by the commissioners in 1838, that of charging a 
low rate of interest, secured on the tee of a 
local rate, in aid of the profits of the line, with an 
additional rate, com ing ten years after the 
opening of the line, and payable be Bg company, 
as a sinking fund, to replace the e amount of 
the loan, The guarantee system bad in this in- 
stance proved highly ben . 

At the end of 1856, there had been constructed, 
in Ipeland, 1,056 miles of railway, rather more 
than one-half of which were single line, though 
the works were for double way. The cost had 
amounted to 14,000,0001, the average per mile 
having been less than 15,0001, ; but lately this had 
been reduced to from 6,000. to 7,0002, per mile. 
The average receipts were 21/. per mile per week : 
the dividend amounted to 44 per cent. nearly, and 
the working expenses to 89 percent. In England, 
these figures were,—receipts 601. per mile per 
week, dividend 3°56, and working expenses 49 per 
cent. ee, ; the cost per mile having 
reached 40,0001, ‘The favourable result here indi- 


' vated to 
from ten to twelve feet in thickness was met with. 


| * 
This diffieulty at first appeared insurmountable ; 
but it occurred to the architect, that by putting a 


thick bed of concrete on the surface of the 

| where all the walls and piers were to come, 
might build safely on the sand. 
adopted with regard to the whole of 


said to have been suceessful. 
height to which the tower was carried, it 
was thought advisable to exeavate to the solid 
clay, a depth of fourteen feet below the surface of 
| the ground. In order to do this a coffer-dam had 
to be constructed, from which the water had to be 
‘pumped whilst the foundations were being put in. 
After the foundations had been put in they were 
allowed to remain for twelve nana eam to 
consolidate previous to proceeding wi super- 
structure. It was supposed that the settlement of 
the tower and spire would be about three inches ; 
but the actual settlement has only been seven- 
eighths of an inch. From the height of the 
spire it was thought desirable to adopt some 
means to prevent any excessive motion during 
high gales of wind, or from the action of bells, 
and therefore a long chain, of great strength, has 
been attached to the top stone of the spire, and 
been brought to the point from which the spire 
springs, where there is attached to it a ball of 


the 
_ with the exception of the tower, and the result is, 
to 
to 


On the for the foundations being. exe.) have gieen up an 
depth thought requisite, a quicksand | say ” 








i , im ing to pay the 
(ere onrpas Aagtapare tet niin | 
the Dover town-council reconsider their position 
i cmd 
| STAINED GLASS, 
| Boston.—The Laughton memorial window has- 
been erected on the south side of the south-west 
| of the parish church here, recently restored 
| by the citizens of the American Boston; the de- 
sign having been furnished by Mr. John Thomas, 
of Alpba-road, the sculptor of the Houses of 
Parliament; and the execution by Messrs. Ballan- 
tine, of Edinburgh, the same artists who were 
appointed to execute the stained-glass windows in 
te House of Lords, The window eonsists of three 
lights, containing the following subjects from our 
_Lord’s history:—1. The Saviour as a youth with 
the doctors in the temple. 2. The Saviour taking 
a little child and setting him in the midst of his 
disciples. And 3, The Saviour laying his hands 


cated was attributed to economy im construction stone four feet in diameter, the object of which is | 7, the heads of little children, and blessing them. 


and in working. 





INAUGURATION OF CORN EXCHANGE 
HALL, DUNDEE. 

THE inauguration of the new Public Hall and 
Corn Exchange, in Bank-street, Dundee, took 
place on the 18th instant, The Hall was crowded. 
The chair was occupied by Lord Panmure, lord- 
lieutenant of the county, who was supported by 
Lord Kinnaird, the Earl of Airlie, Sir Johu 
Ogilvy, M.P., Sir David Brewster, the Duke of 
Argyle, Rev. Dr. Guthrie, Viscount Duncan, M.P., 
the Lord Provost of Perth, the Bishop of Brechin, 
Mr. Charles Edward, the architect of the building, 
and many others. In all, there were probably 
2,000 persons present. 

The meeting was addressed by Lord Panmure, 
the Duke of Argyle, Lord Kinnaird, Dr. Guthrie, 
and other gentlemen. 








ST. MARY’S AND 8ST. JOHN’S, HULME, 

Sr. Many’s Cuavecu, Hulme (Manchester), 
situated at the junction of Upper Moss-lane and 
Boston-street, has heen consecrated. The style of 
architecture is the Early Decorated. On plan, 
St. Mary’s forms a parallelogram, 140 feet long 
by 69 feet wide, divided into a nave and chancel 
with north and south aisles. There is a tower 
and spire, engaged, at the west end of the north 
aisle, and porches to the north and south aisles, 
The nave is 82 feet 9 inches long by 25 feet 9 
inches wide, and is 69 feet high inside measure- 
ment. The chancel is 48 feet long by the same 
width as the nave, and the aisles are 15 feet 3} 
inches wide. 
by arcades having octagonal piers 20 feet high, 


surmounted by acutely-peinted arches, and from | 


these rise the clerestory having coupled two-light 
windows. In the chancel arcades the eolumns 
consist of a central main shaft surrounded by 


bands at regular intervals. ‘The clerestory 
of the chaneel has single two-light windows, com- 
bining with an arcade externally, whilst inter- 
nally it is furnished with jambs, shafts, and hooded 
arches. At the east end of the chancel is the 
great altar window of six lights. it is 19 feet 
wide and 45 feet high. At the west end of the 
nave is a five-light window 15 feet wide and 
40 feet high. Both these windows have traceried 
heads of geom: 


The nave is divided from the aisles | 


to bring the centre of gravity as low down as 
possible, 

The organ, which was built by Hill, of London, 
cost about 5001, and is placed at the eastern end 
of the north aisle, 

The architect for the church was Mr. Crowther, 


of Manchester, Messrs, Ellis and Hinchcliffe, of | 


Manchester, were the builders, The joiner’s work 
has been executed by Mr, Foggett, of Cheetham. 
Mr. T. R, Williams was the sculptor employed. 
Mr. Robert Donaldson acted as clerk of the works. 

The newly-ereeted echngch of St. John the 
Baptist, situated in Renshhw-street, Hulme, has 
also been consecrated by the Bishop of Manchester. 
The edifice has been erected from designs by Mr. 
E. H, Shellard, architect, It is a stone building, 
119 feet 6 inehes long (including the chancel) by 
49 feet wide, built in the decorated Gothic style of 
the fourteenth century. It contains 650 sittings, 
half of which are free. The principal entrance 
is through a deeply-recessed pointed doorway 
through the tower, which is at present carried up 
only so far as to form a porch, but it is intended 
at some future period to surmount this with a 
spire 192 feet in height. The gable end of the 
chancel is principally decorated by a large pointed 


window, the upper part of which is filled in with |; 


ornamental pierced stone-work., Internally, the 
ehurch has an unusually hy sppearance, 
owing to the narrowness of the site, Looking 
from the entranece-porch it presents a vista of six 
pointed stone arehes upon either side of the specta- 
tor, terminating in a slightly -raised chancel, a large 
decorated window filling up the extremeend, The 
building has been erected by Mr. Froggatt, at a 
cost of about 5,0007, 
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THE DOVER TOWN COUNCIL AND 
THEIR SURVEYOR. 


from the 1st of January, 1859, the surveyor’s 
salary be reduced to 100/. per annum (now 1501) ; 
that the payment to him of 2} per cent. upon the 
private drainage and water-fittings be abolished ; 
and that he be not permitted to take private 
practice, but be required to devote his time 
and service exclusively to the duties of his office 
as surveyor to the board.” 

This provoked a sharp 
Mr. Rees, indignantly 


charge of i for 


of payment for his services, and w the faith of 
which he had aniegel duterte tothe 





| 9th, the following motion was proposed,“ That | 
smaller ones connected therewith by moulded | of 


mode of getting rid of him, as wn-English and. 
unjust, and showed very properly that as to the 


work. The motion was, nevertheless, and 


_ The tracery of the window nts three angels 
bearing serolis, with inscriptions. The base of 
_ window consists of three eom ts, containing 
_ respectively, the lamb and flag, the symbol of the 
inity, and the sacred monogram, with the 


place has just had the addition of two stained 
; windows. One of them is a momorial window 
eee te ee ee ae ae ee 
| J. D. 8. Douglas, in memory of his late wife. 

‘illustrations are three resurreetion subjects, 
jnamely, “The of the Widow of Nain’s 
| Son,” *The Raising of Jairus’s Daughter,” and 
;*The Raising of Lazarus.” ‘The other window is. 
the gift of the Rev. E. Moore, and is less in size. 
|It is placed in the south side of the church, near 
| the seats of the school-children, te whom it has 
|some reference, The are, “Christ bless- 
jing little Children,” and “St. Anu teaching the 


| Virgin Mary to read.” 

Fates ts window has just been 
placed in the west end of Flaxton Church. It is a 
lancet of one opening, about 16 feet long. The 
design is of a geometrical form, having quatre- 
foiled straps of ruby, interseeted with blue, the 
interstices 


ps embellished 
with the leaves and flowers of the hawthorn on a 
reticulated ground, the whole being done on thick 





Chareh, N. , seeording te the Poole Herald 
The in the various com: its were 
| and at Bordeaux by M. Joseph 


Evangelists, also full-size: in the compartment 
over the centre is a representation of our Saviour 
in the garden of Gethsemane, weeping over Jeru- 
‘galem ; the Temple in the back The sub- 
jects in the compartments over the ether two 
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of the three Marys. On the left is another 
Roman soldier, and behind him are figures, fall- 
drawn, of St. Peter and St. John the Evangelist. 
The bottom or lower tier contains representations 
of three miracles of our Lord. The first to the 
left is the raising of the widow’s son: in the 
middie is the raising of Jairus’s daughter: the 
last is Christ raising Lazarus from the grave. The 
church itself is undergoing some repairs. 
Claverley.—A new east window, as a memorial, 
has just been erected in the church of Claverley, 
near Bridgnorth. The window is of the Decorated 
style, with five lights, which are filled with 
stained glass,—subject, the Te Deum; the whole 
designed and executed by Mr. F. Preedy. 
Radford.—Three painted windows have been 
erected in Radford church. The chancel of this 
ehurch is an apsis, containing three windows of | 
two lights each, together with tracery im the| 
upper portions. In the centre window there are 
two paintings, one of the Crucifixion, and the 
other of the Resurrection. The two side windows 
are filled with tracery, each light containing the 





sacred monogram. Mr. Clutterbuck, of Stratford, 
designed and executed the work. 

Manchester —A new stained-glass window has 
been erected in Manchester Cathedral, by the de- | 
signers and manufacturers, Messrs. R. B. Edmund- | 
son and Son, of this eity. The subjects were, 
selected by the Dean of Manchester. The window, | 
which is placed on the south side of the chancel 
nearest to the east end, is of four principal lights, 


with tracery of the Perpendicular style. Im each} 
} 


light is represented a scene in the life of Christ. | 
In the light to the left is the Presentation, com- | 
taining figures of Simeon, with the infant Jesus, 
in his arms, and the prophetess Anna looking on, 
while Mary and Joseph are kneeling in the front, | 
Mary having in a basket the two turtle doves 
“for a sacrifice.” The second light. contains the 
Baptism of our Lord by St. John. The third 
light represents our Lord’s first miracle by turning 
water into wine at the marri im Cana. The 
fourth light is Christ blessing little children. 
Each subject is surmounted with tabernacle 
canopy work. The tracery openings are filled in 
with angels, some standing and others kneeling, 
and with monograms ornamentation. The 
window is the gift of # native of Manchester, 
and once a chorister of the church. The window 
is the first of two ordered by the same individual. 
The second window, containing the progressive 
history of our Lord, is being executed by Messrs. 
Edmundson and Son. 

Redear.—Christ Charech, Coatham, has received 
the addition of an east window of stained glass, 
the gift of the founder, Mrs. Neweomen, of Kirk- 
leatham Hall. Four windows m the nave and 
three in the chancel were already filled with 
stained glass, all of which were gifts from friends 
of the church, and the present window completes | 
the staining of the chancel. The subjeets chosen | 
for the principal windows are events im the life of 
Christ. The middle light of the east window 
represents the Ascension; the south light, the 
Saviour’s charge to St. Peter ; the north light, the 
incredulity of St. Thomas; the wheel at the top 
of the window, the dove witha glory ; and the two 
eyelets, each three angels. The window was exe- 
cuted by Messrs. Fussell and Clowser, 
from a design by Mr. G. W. Terry. 

Glasgow.—A. memorial window, executed by 
Mr. James Ballantine, of Edinburgh, has been put 
up in the crypt of Glasgow Cathedral by the 
Rev. John Hamilton Gray, of Carntyne. The 
window commemorates three of the Protestant 
archbishops of Glasgow, from whom Mr. Gray and 
his family are lineally descended. 








EDINBURGH. 


The New Industrial Museum.—The designs for 
the erection of this new museum, on the area 
occupied by Dr. Alexander’s Church, the Trades’ 
Maiden Hospital, and the grounds belonging to 
the hospital, extending to the east side of Argyle- 
square, are now im preparation. The building, 
according to the loeal papers, will be three stories 
high, will cover about 200 square feet, and will 
contain a large lecture-room adapted for leetures 
to mechanics, classrooms, ies, libraries, 
&c. The museum proper will be 180 feet long, by 
65 feet broad, with open timber roofs; and there 
will be a bridged communication between the new 
building and the present Natural History Museum 
in the College. The principal elevation will be to 
North College-street. The estimated cost of the 
wholeis 40,0001. of which 10,000/. have been already 
voted by Parliament. The-style is Elizabethan. 
There will thus, in the course of a short time, I+: 


| siderable progress has been made im the erection 


| by the French Government to the extent of 3.9600. | 
\for the restoration of the Church of St. Anme, in; 





three Government works of considerable magni- 


tude on in the city together, viz. the new 
Post ateae the Industrial Museum, and the new 
Register House. 

Workmen's Dwellings. —The new association 
for erecting workmen’s houses has now been - 
ised. The prospectus of the association has 
drawn up by a committee appo'nted for that pur- 
pose. The capital to be raised is 10,0002. 
in shares of 102. each, deposit 10s. a share. In 
the selection of tenants, such working men as 
hold shares will have the preference. It is a chief 
object to induce workmen to become the owners 
of their own dwellings. ‘The association, how- 
ever, propose to sell as they build, and with the 
money thus recovered erect additional houses. 
They have no doubt that a return will be obtained 
sufficient to make the effort remunerative, even 
as am imvestment, whilst a great boon will be con- 


ferred om working men. No risk will be incurred | j 


beyond the eapital subscribed. 
FROM FRANCE. 
Tue exhibition of 1850 oceupies at this time 
the whole attention of the artists of Paris. Con- 





of a museum in Amiens, the Musée Napoleon TEI. 
The sum of 20,0007. was raised by lottery for it, 
and the Emperor gave the ground on which the 
edifice is being built. 

The society Des Amis des Arts, of Lyons, will 
open their annual exhibition on the 17th of 
Deeember next. The purchases made by the 
seeiety (an Art-Union) last year, joined with those 
of amateurs, amounted to 1,760/. The society 
propose co give a medal, on the present oceasion, 
to the authors of the more remarkable works, the 
purehase of which may not be permitted by the 
funds of the society. 

Nearly all the best works in the exhibition now 
open im Regen have been purchased by the Art- 
Union there, including forty-one pictures. 

At Havre the munieipal council have authorized 
the purchase of several pictures from the exhibi- 
tion there, now open, for the museum of the town. 
The sales, including these purchases, amount to 
1,2008. 

At Auxerre, out-of 103 works sent by the artists 
of Paris, twenty-one were sold. 

The embellishment of the Emperor’s residence 
at Compiégne is proceeding with great rapidity. 
Ten marble statues, after celebrated models of 

ity, have been on their pedestals in 
the of the \ 
arseilles is erecting a Bourse of great impor- 
tance, and to which scalptmre will lend its aid to 
a great extent. Corinthian columns, groups of 
figures, bas reliefs, ami a richly-ornamented 
vaulted ceiling are items in. t).e description. 
By an imperial decree a credit has been 


Jerusalem. 





HARDENING ENGRAVED PLATES. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS. 
Ow Wednesday, the 24th, M. Joubert read his 


paper on “Rendering Engraved Plates ble of 
aati SC eeneet Santina ee- 
sions,” im our last, it with an 


interesting sketch of the history of engraving, 
and, at the close, exhibiting the new process ia 
action. 

It appeared that, in March last, M. Jacquin, of 
Paris, took out in this country a patent for a 
method of coating plates with iron, which had 
already been successfully applied in France, and 
of which the merit is due to M. Henry Garnier, 
of Paris, with whom M. Joubert had had the advan- 
tage of ting in the development of the 
invention. principle is this :— 


If the two wires of a galvanic battery be | journal. 


plunged separately into a solution of iron, having 
ammonia for its basis, the wire of its positive pole 
is immediately acted upon, while that of the ne- 
gative pole reeeives a deposit of the metal of the 
solution. This is the principle of the process, which 
has been named “ acierage.” 

Theoperation takesplacein thisway: By placing 
at the positive pole a plate or sheet of iron, and 
immersing it in @ proper iron solution, the metal 
will be digsolved under the action of the 
and: will form an hydrochlorate of iron, whi 
being combined with the bydrochlorate of am- 
monia of the solution, will become a biehloride of | 
ammonia and iron ; on a eopper-plate being placed 
at the opposite pole and likewise immerses, if the 
solution be properly saturated, a deposit. of iron, 
bright and perfectly smooth, is thrown upon the 
copper-plate. 
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become, when treated 
more lasting than if engraved on steel. 

After M. Joubert’s experiments, an i i 
discussion ensued, in which the chairman, Mr. 
Deo, Mr. Godwin, Mr. Winkworth, Mr. Jenkins, 
Mv. Humphris, aud others, took part. 


THE ABBEY OF MEEBLICK, ON THE 
SHANNON. 


Churebes where in peace the bonesef the 
noble departed battles are fough® and 
« whose swords are rust.” 


Ata point im the river near the , marked 
by a rade obelisk, the counties of Clare, 's 
and Galway meet; and near to this spot is @ lock 
on the canal, ereeted some years ago, under Sir 
John Burgoyne, for the of the 
rapids and ena the steamers to pass the ex- 
tensive ford which interrupted the navica- 
tion of the river at 


be 
converted into a mill. 

The abbey founded by O’ Madden, of 
the edjjacent country pi ine ee sa 


in 1203 William de made it a garrison for 
his troops, and at the ion it was granted 
to Sir John King, from whom it passed to the 


Kart of Clan In the Cromwellian war it 
was occupied by a few determined men of the 
Irish army, who held it for some time a 
superior force stationed in an island in the 
Shannon, from whese guns the abbey suffered 
severely, as is seen to tuis day; and here com- 
mences that portion of i** history which is inter- 
esting to the practical builder, and which has in- 
dneed 








It is important that a ferric solution should be 
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THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, DUNCAN-STREET, ISLINGTON. 


THE CATHOLIC APOSTOLIC CHURCH, 
DUNCAN-STREET, ISLINGTON. 


Tuts edifice has lately been almost rebuilt, from | 
the designs of Mr. George Truefitt, architect ; for, | 


with the exception of the old floor, and some | 
walling, the nave is entirely new, while transepts, | 
vestries, and front lobbies, have been added. The | 
chancel arch was taken down, and made much 
larger: a new arch has been added between chan- 
cel and sanctuary, and those to chapel and vestry 
are new. The nave roof is now upwards of 40 feet 
span, and for an open roof, without tie-beams, has 


a remarkably small quantity of timber in it.| 
to treat the whole | 
building as simply as he could, the means at his | 

i being very limited. The effect of the, 


The architect has endeav 


greater part of the new work may be seen by the 


engraving which we give this week. Messrs. | 


Evans, builders, have carried out their work in a 
satisfactory manner. The stained glass, designed 
by the architect, has been executed by Messrs. 
Lavers and Barraud. The tiles are from the 




















Mr. Truefitt, Architect. 








done in three months, for a sum much below | 57 feet 6 inches. At this height, marked by the 


| what we should have estimated it at. | line D A, fig. D, a projection, A B, of 1 foot 8 inches, 
|is permitted, and all the construction must be 
enclosed within an angle of 45 degrees, B C, ter- 
PARIS STREET ARCHITECTURE. minating where it meets the line from the middle 
HOUSE IN THE PLACE VINTIMILLE. of the building. If the construction be of brick, 
SirvaTEp at the north-western extremity of the projection of the cornice must be only 6 
Paris, the Place Vintimille has been chosen by | inches. 4 ‘ 
artists as a place of retreat and of quiet. The| In streets of less size the height is regulated 
‘centre is occupied by a pleasant square, displaying | #ccordingly. a e 
‘flowers and verdure, in the middle of which . A represents the cornice which supports 
stands a marble statue of Napoleon I. The houses | the balcony, and the window-frame of the entresol. 
which surround the Place have a certain air of, B shows the window-frame and head in the 
originality, and include the residences of artists, | centre of the first-floor. . 
ateliers, and some houses of smaller extent. | We add an engraving of the knocker in bronze, 
The residence, erected from the design of M. | which displays delicacy in drawing and workman- 
Navarre, architect, and of which we give a view | ship, whatever one might have to say as to fitness 
‘in our present number, is distinguished by the in design, 











| variety which the architect has introduced in a} 
‘small space, the frontage being 24 feet. The} Fatt of a Cavrcon.—The ehurch of Genck, in 
object being revenue, the space upwards was / the province of Limburg (Holland), which has just 
utilised, and it may be well to notice the regula- | been rebuilt at a cost of 79,000fr., fell to the ground 





Poole Pottery Company. The carving is by Mr. | tions which govern the height of houses in Paris. a few days ago with a tremendous crash. Several 


T. Earp. Hartley’s rough glass, in sheets, 


| Buildings erected in the main streets and boule- men, who were engaged in the eompletion of the 


fills the windows. The whole of the works were | vards may have their cornice at a height equal to works, were severely injured. 
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House in the “ Place Vintimille."———M. Navarre, Architect. 
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PARIS MODERN STREET-ARCHITECTURE. 








Nov. 27, 1858. | 
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POUNTAIN FOR HOLYROOD. 
I have long ceased to be one of 


those in whut the late Lord Cockburn 
called “the best mode of ing the beauty of 
Edinburgh,” I still feel m interest in * mine 


own romantic i gg tytn de 


another for = fountain olyrood, 
far in my humble opinion, to either 
that of Linlithgow, as by Lord John 
Manners, or that of Ve a8 Sug Re 
“A Subseriber,” in your last im 

fountain, a front view of which I have engraved, 
as a vignette for ‘ttle local work, “Summer 


my Bi 
Life on Land wd Water,” way be seen also in 
profile in Mr. Drummoad’s privately-printed folio, 
Noble British Families.” 


What we said to the previous propo- 
will apply to this, To reproduce such an 
incongruous piece of seventeenth-century weakness 
as the dial fountaiv at Dundas would be pre- 
posterous. If the nineteenth century wish to 
erect a fountain, the nineteenth century can 
one, 


i 











SUBURBAN DWELLINGS AND CITY 
RAILWAY, 


int. 


carrying out of a plan which will not only be the 
means of giving the greatly needed facilities of 
conyeyance, but also be iy to leat to the erec- 
tion of dwellings in healthy spots which will be 
suitable to the means of the number of work- 
men who with their families are pent up in the 
narrow courts and alleys of London. 

The Lord Mayor remarked that the crowding of 
the streets caused 9 serious loss of time to men of 
business and many accidents, and that the expe- 
rience of the Mansion-house proved the great need 
there was for exertions to be made in providing a 
better elass of dwellings for the industrious and 

inhabitants of the City. In a case lately 

before him it appears that six families, 

numbering in all about fifty were crammed 
into a six-roomed house. would gladly ¢all a 
pr al meereers thought that, for the convenience 
men of business, it should be held at mid-day, 
and that another should be summoned at such 


an hour in the evening as would enable the working 
classes to attend take part in proceedings in 
which they are interested. 


After some further remarks by Mr. Dakin and 
other gentlemen, a committee was unanimously 
appointed, and we hope that, before long, the loco- 
motive may not only F sy along the valley of the 
Fleet, but also be means of connecting the 
various lines of railway, and thus preventing a 
very great amount of inconvenience. 















































ST. PAUL’S, STEPNEY. 


Sr. Pavr’s Cuvrcn, Stepney, was consecrated 
on Saturday, the 30th ult. by the Bishop 
London. A crowded church bore witness to the 
| interest taken in the work. 


by Mr. Castell, especially in the chancel. The-east 
wall surrounding the ye window (shortly to be 
filled with stained glass, for which a sum amonunt- 
ing to 5007, has already been contributed) is orna- 
mented with stencilled figures. ‘The pulpit, 
executed by Mr. Seale, is of Caen stone, in shape 
octagonal, with columns of Devonshire marble 
the corners, between which are panels carv 
alabaster. The font is of polished alabaster 
ntine, and was executed by Mr. Peter White. 
e architect is Mr. M, Rhode Hawkins. Mr. 
Peter Duval was clerk of the works, ‘The builders 
were Messrs. T. and T. Willson Piper. The materials 
used were Kentish rag, with Box 
dressings. ‘The heating by water-pipes has 
paaes. by Mr. Rosser, The style fe the 


trical. 

A road is now being formed (70 feet 
the Commercial and -India Dock roads to the 
Victoria-park, which will 
end of the church. A number of houses 


Crimea will be on the monument. 
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e tenst that this movement will be vigorously 
su not only by the merchants of London, 
but also by the numerous body of workmen who 
f these were built 


reduced price of the land, and probably lower poor- 
rates, would enable the promoters of the move- 
ment to erect wholesome houses, to let in two or 
three rooms including railway ticket, for 
about the same amount that is for rent in 


np and dangerous to health in the City, 
2 cn he Raper} ag no oem Pant wl 





to be built on the estate. 
The church is fitted with gas in a 
manner by Messrs. Deville, of the Strand. 

























PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Colchester.—The use of steam-power is be- 
eoming general in this town. Within the last few 
years the proprietors of the flour-mills in thetown 
and liberties have adopted etc oe 
and water power. A steam also 
been erected by Mr. Sokem publisher. 
reetory-houses of St. James’s and All Saints’ are 

rebuilt. The latter will stand between 

High-street 
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THE BULLDER. 








family. The additional space thus afforded will 
is already far too small for number of beach- 
men, fishermen, and sailors, who attend the ser- 
vices. 
Blestoe (Beds.)—¥or the restoration of Blestoe 
following 


Charch, the tenders have been opened :— 
Bryant and 2,0601. 13s. 9d.; 
Webster, 2,0171.; Lawson we a 
Bedford, ; Freshwater, Bedford, 1,725/.; 


return of Lord St. John (the patron of the 

ehurch), to Melbourne. Mr. Browning, of Stam- 

ford, is the architect. 
Moreton-in-Marsh.—The par 


dat ceiling, Grecian columns, and Roman arches, 
with heavy and ill-contrived galleries—one of 
them quite across the east end and over the com- 
munion table, and the pews were i and 
inconvenient. The renovated structure will ac- 


procure necessary 
but they are kept clear of the piers and arches. 
The old belfry floor has been removed, and the 
ceiling of the next stage has been boarded, and 
divided into compartments, with moulded inter- 
ing ribs. The pews are low, and the fittings 
pgs and varnished. The chancel is 20 feet 
long, and 16 feet wide, and is separated from the 
nave by a lofty arch, with splayed members, spring- 
ing from carved stone The east window 
has four lights, with tracery. All the church 
windows have been filled with stained-glass, by 
Lavers, of London. The east window represents 
in the four lights, respectively—the “ Birth,” 
“ Baptism,” «« Crneifizion,” and “ Resurrection” 
of our Saviour: the “ Ascension,” also, is shown 
in the upper part of the tracery, and other por- 
tions are occupied with emblems. One of the 
side windows of the chancel forms a memorial 
window. The contract for the works amounted 
to 863/. 10s. The total cost of the building will 
be about 1,000/. 

Taunton.—The chief stone of the new church 
of St. John the ist, Taunton, was laid on 
the 9th instant.. The building will cost about 
7,0001., the whole of which will be defrayed by 
the Rev. F. J. Smith, whose son, a boy, laid the 
stone. The design of the edifice is by Mr. Scott, 
and the builder is Mr. H. Davis, of Taunton, the 
contractor for re-building St. Mary’sTower. The 
site of the intended structure is at the western 
part of Shuttern, the district of Tangier, Steps- 
water, and other portions of Bishop’s Hull. The 
design of the building is Early English, and the 
material to be employed for the external walls, 
Westleigh stone, with Ham stone dressings; the 
interior walls being composed of Monkton rag- 
stone. The spire will be of Ham Hill stone. The 
roof will be covered with plain tiles of Bridge- 
water manufacture. The interior consists of two 
aisles (north and south), and a nave, with transept 
on the north side, divided by arcades with alternate 
clustered and round columns, and carved capitals, 
In thetreatmentof thearches and columns, coloured 


John the at Harborne, has been conse- 
crated by the of Lichfield. which 
is of Decorated style of architecture, is 
from the of Mr. Yeoville Thomason, and 
was built r. Wilson. It consists of nave, 
80 feet by 25 feet; north and south aisles, of 


church has now | i 
been re-opened. The ing originally had a | rich] 


i-octagon piers; as before, the 
whole of the piers and arches being worked in 


Bath stone. roof is open-timbered. The 
aisles have roofs of a similar character. The 
chancel-roof is formed of a series of trussed prin- 
cipals. The whole of the woodwork is stained 


rafters that are observed below not being those 
upon which the slates are fixed, the latter being 
fastened to another series arranged above them ; 
the object of this being, firstly, an 
secondly, a better means of resisting the incle- 
mency of the weather. The seats are all open, 
and without doors. The are paved with 
blue and red tiles. The east window is of stained 
glass, with medallions and borders, and was the 


;| gift, as well as the design and workmanship, of 


the Misses Simcox. The cost of the edifice is 
somewhat over 3,000/. 

Liverpool.—The New Con tional Church 
at “ The Quinta,” the seat of ae Barnes, esq. 
has been opened for divine service. The church, 
which is of small size, stands at a short distance 
from the road, within the grounds of the Quinta, 
and has been erected, at the sole expense of Mr. 
Barnes, to > igs necessity much felt in the 
neighbourhood. design is Flowing Middle 
Pointed, of the fourteenth century, and consists of 
nave, 56 feet by 24 feet ; choir, 15 feet by 10 
feet ; vestry, at north-east of nave, 9 feet 6 inches 
by 8 feet ; south porch, 9 feet by 5 feet 6 inches. 
At the south-west angle is an engaged turret, 
with ringing chamber below, recessed into an 
octagonal stone belfry and spire, the whole height 
being 60 feet. The roof is n-headed, e 
principal trusses are sup by arched ribs 
footing upon moulded stone corbels. The sittings, 
which accommodate 231 ns, are finished in 
pitch-pine, having cut and moulded stall ends of 
suitable design, the most prominent having carved 
poppy-heads and elbow bosses. An ornamental 
screen separates the choir from the nave. The 
aisle floors are laid with octagonal red, buff, 
and black tiles, in patterns. The ornamental 
locks, hinges, pulpit-lights, &e. have been sup- 
plied by Messrs. Hart and Son, London. The 
church is warmed by a circulation of hot air in 
fire-clay tube, ona simple and inexpensive system. 
The whole work has been executed by Messrs. 
Hugh Yates and Edward Hughes, of Liverpool, 
the contract being for the sum of 1,030/7. The 
church has been erected from the designs and 
under the superintendence of Mr. Thomas D. 
Barry, of Liverpool, architect. 


Seacombe.—The first stone of a new Wesleyan 
chapel was to be laid here last week. The site is 
an angle formed by Brighton-street, Seacombe, 
with a new street named Epworth, and the build- 
ings consist of the chapel, with vestries and class- 
rooms, an infants’ school, a mixed boys’ and girls’ 
school, play, ds for each sex, and a rea 
residence. style of architecture is English, 


is comparatively subdued, except in the chapel 
itself, which is of the Decorated period of Gothic, 
especially the south front, which, besides 
moulded entrance, has a large six-light window, 
filled in its upper portion by cusped tracery of 
various forms, and is surmounted by a belfry and 
spirelet. The schools are planned in form of a T, 
whilst the chapel presents its ornamental eleva- 


4 





for i is 43 feet by 18 feet, the mixed school, 

65 feet by 22 feet. Both school-rooms are easily 

united for large meetings. The cost of the schools, 
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ground-floor end gallery for 700. The north end 


and varnished. The roof is a double one, the |i 


tions to the two streets and closes in the whole. 


considerably defaced b 


dj ceiling. The latter is of arched boarding grained 


in oak, and divided into compartments by ribs, 

i springing from carved oak 

incipal corbels. zee avert which were very 
high, have been lowered, and afford increased 
accommodation. The , which formerly dis- 
figured the lower - of the church, has been 
removed, and a pointed arch restored, thus throw- 
ing open the tower to the nave. The roof of the 
chancel is recovered, the old pinnacles removed, 
and a new coping with gable eaves, and a stone 
cross, replacing the old wooden one, added. Two 
new angle buttresses are also erected. The tracery 
has been laid bare of an original Norman circular- 
arched window with separate lights, which is to 
be restored. The exterior walls both of chancel 
and nave undergo a complete restoration. The 
interior walls of the tower have been dressed 
down to show the stone work. The works, which 
are being executed by Mr. W. Brown, of Bridg- 
north, are getting near completion. The stone 
used for the repairs is a sandstone, obtained from 
Mr. Whitmore’s estate on the west side of the 
Severn. 

Newcastle-wpon-Tyne.—The foundation-stone of 
a new church, to be erected on the conspicuous 
site in Blackett-street, where it joins Grey-street, 
has been laid, according to the Gateshead Observer 
(a prior structure, occupied by the Independents, 
having been removed). The style is to be Anglo- 
Italian, The architects are Messrs. Oliver and 
Lamb, and the builders Messrs. Scott and Reed. 
——tThe Bishop of Durham has consecrated the 
cemetery of St. Andrew, near Brandling-place, 
and the cemetery of St. John, in Elswick-lane. 
The St. Andrew’s buildings were designed by 
Mr. Pritchard, of Darlington, and erected by 
Messrs. Kyle. The contractors for those of St. 
John were Messrs. Scott and Reid and Mr. W. 
Foggin, the designer being Mr. J. Johnstone 
(architect of the Town-hall buildings). 





SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Bath.—The Batheaston national schools, Bath, 
are to be built on a piece of d facing the St. 
Catherine’s-brook, and the Church-lane near the 


46 2 inches by 18 feet, and infants’ school 
46 feet by 18 feet, with a class-room, 18 feet by 
5 feet, attached to each, and a residence for 
teacher. The entrance to the girls’ and infants’ 
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plastered, 

ceiled under the rafters, the timbers of the 
roofs stained and varnished. The two prin- 
cipal fronts are to be considerably varied in their 
outlines, arrangement, and details. The archi- 
tects are Messrs. Davies and Tew, of Chesterfield. 
The estimated cost is about 1,750/. Mr. Melmoth 
Walters has given the site. The first stone has 
been laid. ; 

Leeds.—The foundation-stone of new schools in 
connection with St. Luke’s Church, Leeds, has 
been laid, by the Rev, Dr. Hook, vicar of Leeds. 
The new building is intended to supersede the 
present school-room, which is inadequate, and, 
being underneath the church, is not entitled to 
Government aid and inspection. The cost of the 
new schools will be about 1,400/7. There still 
remains a considerable sum to be contributed. 
The site, which is adjacent to the church, has 
been presented by the Pious Use Trustees. The 

lans and drawings have been prepared by Messrs. 
Perkin and Backhouse, architects. 

Willington Quay (Neweastle-upon- Tyne).—The 
Pi tocar gor Seat, tan foundation-stone of the 
Stephenson Memorial Schools took place on the 16th 
instant, the birth-day of Mr. Robert Stephenson. 
These schools are being erected upon the site lately 
occupied by the cottage so famed as the residence 
of George henson, and the birth-place of 
Robert. The site contains a quarter of an acre, 
with a good frontage of 100 feet towards the 
river, and was the present of the corporation 
of Newcastle. The buildings, says the Shields’ 
Gazette, consist of schoolrooms for boys, girls, 
and infants, with a house for a master and mis- 
tress attached, and a large library and reading- 
room for the use of the neighbourhood. The 
boys’ school-room is 58 feet by 20 feet, and will 
accommodate about 150 boys, and is arranged 
to be used as a lecture-room when required. It is 
entered in the front by a carved stone doorway, 
surmounted by a panel in which is a representa- 
tion in stone of a locomotive engine, and under- 
neath, upon a scroll, “ Robert Stephenson, born 
November 16th, 1803.” The infants’ school is 
about 36 feet by 18 feet, and will contain upwards 
of 100, and over it is the girls’ school, of the 
same dimensions, lighted by a large traceried 
window, which on the outside is combined with a 
niche to contain a statue of George Stephenson, 
and forms one of the principal features in the 
front of the building. The roofs are covered 
with open timber, stained and varnished, and 
over the centre of the boys’ school is an octagonal 
bell-turret, the sides being filled in with traceried 
panels, the top covered with ornamental lead- 
work, and supported in the inside upon four 
arched ribs resting in carved stone corbels. The 
buildings are designed in the Gothic style, with a 
great deal of moulded brick, in red and blue, with 
stone i The contractors are Messrs. 
Gibson and Stewart ; the carpenters’ work being 
taken by Messrs. Waite and Howard, The total 
cost will, exceed 2,000/. The plans have been 
approved by the Government, who assist the 
scheme by a grant. Mr. A. M. Dunn is the 
architect. The stone was laid by Mrs. Potter, the 
wife of a gentleman who employsa number of the 
parents of the children for whose behoof the 
schools are to be erected. Mrs. Potter made a 
little speech on the occasion, with rather “tremu- 
lous utterance.” 








AMERICAN AND CANADIAN NEWS. 

Srxce 1830 nearly 27,000 miles of railroad have 
been formed in the United States, which have 
cost on an average about 35,000 dollars per mile, 
or 945,000,000 dollars. 

St. Patrick’s new church at Montreal will ac- 
commodate about 3,000 persons. It will be the 
next in size and im to the Cathedral, 
which is capable of baling 8,000 le. 

The on of th at aes York are 

rebuilding i in city, at a 
cost of 300,000 dollars. t is to be hoped they 
have proper plans. : 

People College at jenn, Steuben sie eg <7 

8 = & # 
The awing will contain chambers for 200 


i 


8th ult. The loss is estimated at 25,000 dollars. 








MUSEUM FOR BUILDING MATERIALS IN 
MELBOURNE. 

Unver this designation an edifice is about to be 
constructed on land adjoining the offices of the 


exhibiting standard examples of workmanship 
and conducting various tests and experiments 
in connection with materials used in building. Itis 
proposed to raise a structure containing two ante- 
rooms andalofty hall, measuring 60feetinlengthand 
30 feet in breadth, inclosed in a fenced space of consi- 
derable size. Every portion of the erection—walls, 
roof, columns, plaster, decorations, and fencing—is 
to be rendered subservient to the primary object, 
viz. the exhibition and practical trial of buildi 
materials. Persons interested in building opera- 
tions have been invited, by advertisement ema- 
nating from the Public Works Office, to contribute 
samples of “stone, bricks, timber, slate, tiles, lime, 


neighbouring colonies ;” and of this 
collection, duly marked and catalogued, will the 
building be composed. The outer walls of the 
Museum are to be divided into numerous panels, 
each panel being formed of a different description 
of material, and in similar fashion are to be 
arranged the decorations of the interior. No one 
post of the fence will, if it can be avoided, resemble 
its neighbour : the mortar will be of diverse kinds, 
and, in fact, throughout, the leading idea of prac- 
tical experimentalising will be carried into effect, 

A local paper says :—“ Cases are not unfrequent 
at present in which the terms of a contract are 
misunderstood by the contractor, and at or near 
the termination of a job it is discovered that the 
term applied to a certain description of work by 
the architect has been interpreted by the con- 
tractor to mean some other and perhaps inferior 
kind. To prevent mistakes of this sort occurring, 
it is proposed to refer in contracts of importance 
to such and such a sample of work, as numbered 
at the Museum. In this way one fertile source 
of disputes and lawsuits will be removed.” 


The ideaof constructing a building of thisdeserip- 
tion originated with Mr. J. G. Knight, the presi- 
dent of the Victorian Institute of Architects, and 
was first brought prominently forward in his in- 
augural address, delivered at the opening meeting 
of the society in 1856. It was backed by a subse- 
quent representation emanating from the Con- 
tractors’ and Builders’ Association. 





“WHAT IS A VENTILATED ROOM,” &c. 
THE OUTLAY-PAID SYSTEM. 
Stm,—As the “ Younger Member” is scandalized 
at my “ light” treatment of his question, I hope 
that of the broader one to which it appertains, 
now in your hands, will, should you deem it 
fitting a place, be grave enough for his taste. 
He only read, it seems, “ that portion” of my 
observations (about two-thirds in space) which 
referred directly to the question ; and as only one- 
sixth of his rejoinder relates to it, and I certainly 
do, like the lay public, deem it peculiarly dis. 
graceful to, and hence applicable “ for an attack 
upon” his soi-disant “ profession,” he must not be 
surprised if the space it directly claims, from 
“small by degrees” grow “ beautifully less.” He 
finds ventilation to depend theoretically on five 
points, of which the outletting of foul air is only 
one. Well, let him build without preventing and 
rendering impossible this one—this which he 
deems not “ worth a line either way,”—and I or 
“the doctors” will deal with the other four for 
him, gratis, in all his buildings, and he shall 
charge his commission on our outlay as on that of 
all other parties concerned. 
Henk, Meet A, B, and C’s systems, new build- 
ings have no to require mending with 
anybody’s system. If they do, they can have had 
no i or a sham one. And what that 
“natural system” may be which “the doctors 
suggest is hurtful to »” I know not 
can tell us, unless it be the ister, 
says the successful drawer of the prize in 
will naturally receive a commission of 


the outlay. 
Cn Seti, Aeblids, tg Ue apne coompled, tu hela 


Pia 


i t Waterbury were destroyed a sapiige 


Public Works Department, for the purpose of 


and similar articles, the produce of this or the | i 


Hi 


to myself, or the sheet 
my dink reckoned); and I 
learn from some dicti 
wages and profit, before he 


tible as those of trader and artist. cannot 
coexist, be the trade ever so 
able; but still less if it be 
utterly illegal one, as 

building-agent, now 
ponerse would know, how 
client that he has 10/. worth my work ? 
Precisely as a sculptor or painter proves to his 
client that such a stone or canvas eee 
worth. I prove it, if required, by sa “You 
know what you want, a; ok Gat ae more 
artists at hand: go and get it for as little as you 


can.” This he thinks “a suspicious way.” -I 
thing a 


if 
Fe 
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would remind him that there is such a 
being below, as well as “above ” suspicion ; 


in our form of society there is, among what one 
of your cleverest once called the 
“seven lamps of —-* living,” one—the 
open theating, «& the sitahgti of tin Samy 
open cheating, on t of i's 
willingness rather to be cheated than say he is, 
or his knowledge that he must be cheated, what- 
ever way he take to his goal. 

The comparison to a supposed solicitor who 


should charge by a percen 
his client, is exquisite! “ 
A commission on what you 
fair, and why not one on w 
him? Income-pay, and therefore 
Adieu. 
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which every page since it 
lamentations over some new 
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the more important and interesting question to our 
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all other ‘premiums,’ it evident that, who- 
ever merits the first is « fc entitled to any 
other that we have to spend, and that the money, 
being = constituents’, and gy Baw ex- 
pressly to sharpen wits by i i 
Soathen sete cca cal aeiciaer att 
one’s facility to get chosen, we dare not employ 
any portion of it in counteracting that effeet),— 
the architect oorst, we say, to have the fol 
lowing portions of his pay advanced to him ;—On 
ie -eapane  samtenate Sor the whele work, 
£ s. d. (the least on which he can possibly live till 
the next payment); on the whole being 
above ground, £ «s. d. (the least possible, as 
above); on the whole being ht 10 feet above 
gromd, £ 2. d. ; on the whole covered in, 
«. d.; on its being opened for use, £ s, d.;— 
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Those are about the terms (translated into 
modern ) on which one would have had to 
build a in Villard d’Honnecourt’s time. 
Now, will Mr, Scott deny that, if he had always 
had this kind of remuneration, the public would 
from the first have had better churches from him, 
in other words, that he would have been a 
better architect ?—better absolutely, though lower 
in relative rank among his contemporaries, 
more of whom would have equalled or excelled 
him than now doso? I know perfectly that he 
is too honest to deny either of these assertions, 


circumatances 
would have said) would have been superior to the 


actual 8, and yet the country would have had more | "od 
arehitects 


excelling even that supposed §, than it 
now bas excelling the actnal 8, it follows that the 
nation would have had many times more architec- 
tural ability at ite command than it now has; and 
whoever, client or architect, by supporting an 
idictic system, deprives the country of this, its 
natural share of good architecture, defrauds it. 

E. L, G. 
ee 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS AND BRITISH 

MUSEUM. 

in the other day we could not but 
greatly admire the care which 
in the vs t” k. ge hg bee 

t 8- w ve not been 
there Pa will not only be pleased with the 
skill of the , but also the munificence 
of the individuals who have 
many attimals from all parte of 
lions here exhibited are noble specim 


n, and other li things, mixed with so man: 
es ary eramnbeng epee d 
unwearying sonree of amusement and delight. Is 
it not possible, however, to do something in the 
ng D9 pr grant enna ae Ia of the house 
i the monkeys are kept? At the time of 

it was not good for either man or monkey. 
the recollection of the beaatiful 
natere which 
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.| that many other persons think so ‘too. 


; necessary 
for erecting the building on the site of Berkeley- 


’ this line of street would be 626,908/., but with the 
(as poor Robert Owen | S*PS 


taken of both the | poorer 
gical Gardens | S2xiouely 


pode ase began aster 
and We have rather unwillingly | ; 


directed attention to some of the worst features, 
but in other the specimens need weeding 
out and ; and it isto be hoped that care 
will be taken in these renewals to 
to the natural forms of the various creatures. 





PILLARS IN PLAYHOUSES. 

Sre,—By your pers ive view of the Britannia 
Theatre, I see that are, as usual, pillars in 
front of the boxes. Can you tell me, who am no 
architect, why these cannot be di with ? 
I go to the “play” with wife family ocea. 
sionally — comparatively often. We gene- 
rally go to the 8 Theatre, not only when 
ik wh 46 och ac ieh ania, one of Mir. Kant 
Shakspeare revivals, but on other occasions. For 
instance, if we saw only one 

coh walt <i ol My 

generally ference now 

the performance), by the circumstance that there 
are no to imts with the view of the 
stage. I think that this is a real advan with 
regard to the comfort of the audience, and believe 


One OF THE PreBLic. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 


SOUTH SIDE SEWER.—OFFICES.—NEW MAIN STREBT. 
At the last weekly meeting of the Board Mr, 

, the engineer, explained that the plan 

and specifications for the low level sewer on the 
south side of the Thames would not be ready |, 
before May next. It-was resolved that the General | 
Purposes Committee be instructed to consider the 
uirements of the Board and its offiees, and to 
sale the architect to the plans 


house ; and that the committee report thereon and 
submit the plans to the Board at the earliest pos- 
sible period. On the subject of the new 
main thorou from the east to the -west of 
the me is, and in reply to a question by Mr, 
Wright, Mr. Bazalgette said that if the sewer was 
carried on in connection with this line of street, 
difficulties, to a/certain extent, would be removed, 


give expression | 


ime, it would |; 


as the construction of the two works together of the cipvation being 


would make a great difference in regard to the pur- 
chase of y ; and Mr. Marrable, the superin- 
tendent architect, stated thatthe net cost of making 
mse of paving, &. added, the gross cost would 
be 771,000/. The cost of that part of the street 
uired by the engineer—the net cost—would be 
437,6781., and the gross cost 550,873/. Mr. Wright 
then moved that the Main Drainage Committee 
eonfer with the Works Committee, and that they 
present immediately a joint report upon this sub- 
ject. After a long diseussion a division took place, 
when the numbers were :-—For the motion, fifteen ; 
against it, twelve ; majority, three. 
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HOW SHALL I INVEST? 


Havine a small property at disposal, I am anxious 
to invest it in such a way as.to derive fair interest for my 
money, and at the same time to some little towards 
advancing both the temporal and spiritual interests of my 
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would be glad to profit by the be rate of 
interest be expected from invested in homes 
for the classes, homes w should be healthy 
and not miserable hovels into which a 
sportsman would scern to put his dogs, but homes | 
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SANITARY CONDITIONS AND CONTAGION. Pag 
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our repest last week, 0.14 was accidentally placed 
thom in the list instead of Ne. 15—<Re, 
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, in a church, must 


little doubt that but few of the designs snb- | 
um stipulated, such 
fact, being inadequate to the erection of a 
contained in the in- | 
structions to architects, and. of the requisite importance — 
for so large a parish as that of Chelsea. We know you 
to find a place for the arguments of | 
competitor, but, on the ground that our | 
y treated,—proved by the fact | 
mirements pointed out by the | 
ting in several of the selected plans, | 
strous designs, asserted (without con- | 
tradiction) by the most practical man on the committee to | 
be notoriously inferior to ours, are in the selected list,— | 
on this ground, we say, we do hope you will afford space | 
for this statement from 
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Tue Avutnors oy Numexa Twetve. 








Boohs Received, 


Manual of Sepulchral Memorials. By the Rev. 
Epwarp Troiiopz, F.S.A. London: Piper, | 
Stephenson, and Spence. 

Monumental Memorials : being Designs for Head- | 
stones and Mural Monuments. By J. W. 
HaxtuaM, Architect. Part II. London: Masters, 


Mr. Trosiorr’s volume has been compiled with | 
the view of aiding mourners in choosing designs | 
for sepulchral memorials and epitaphs, more suit- | 
able than the majority of those to be found in | 
modern churches. The designs, nineteen in num- | 
ber, are for the most part studies for ancient | 
slabs and incised stones, and are suggestive rather | 
than sufficient. The volume contains a large) 
number of Scripture sentences, selected as appro- | 
priate for epitaphs, together with some poetical | 
inscriptions culled from the works of Milton, | 
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water. The effect even of these mate- 
was excellent, and, though frail, was all that 

i The writer suggested the ex- 
periment to Miss Wallace’s manager, but with 
what result he never heard. He now resuggests 
it, pro bono publico, and hopes to see it bear good 


fruit, even though (as in not a few other in- |; 


stances), he may not then dare, without exciting 
sneers, to elaim the suggestion as having been 
first made public in the Buiider. 





Sir Gardner Wilkinson ow Colour and Taste. 
We have to notice the publication of a work by 


Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson (Murray), titled, “Onj# 


Colour, and on the Necessity for a general Dif- 
fusion of Taste among all Classes; with Remarks 


the 
| The second moiety of it—that on the necessity of | itself. Mr. Bingham said that the 
| @ diffusion of taste among all classes—is an.elabo- 


+ 


| ration of a series of articles published in our own 
| pages in 1854. The work is one of considerable 


interest and value. We shall find an early oppor- 
tunity to speak of it at greater length. 





Miscellanea, 


Her Masrety’s Dock yarps.—It is understood, 
on good authority, that the officers, clerks, and 
men, of 65 years and upwards, are to retire on the 
3ist of March next, the end of the financial year, 
although the order or circular has not yet been 
officially promulgated, and the provisions are being 
made in the Navy Estimates, now in course of 
preparation, for carrying out these arrangements. 

PIGMENTS.—In producing a substitute for oil 
to be used with, and in the preparation of, pig- 
ments, Messrs. Roberts and Dale, Manchester, use 


ia 
rE | 


Cowper, James Montgomery, Gerald Griffin, Mrs. | products from gas or other tar, mineral oil for in- 
Hemans, Keble, and others. | stance, and resin, or such other substances as are 
Mr. Hallam’s more vigorous drawings set forth analogous thereto: these they combine together, 
eighteen designs for headstones and wooden and pigments may be mixed therewith, according | 
upright memorials, and five for mural monu-|to the eolour of paint required. In preparing | 
ments, of simple and inexpensive character. His| pigments, they grind them with a portion of the | 
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existed wpon certain premises, situated at No. 10, 
em aserefiner nace Ag SA 
following nuisance, to say, certain 
apartments there were in «@ dirty state, and in-~ 
fested with scarlet fever,’ amd therefore 

to the public health. Dr. R. Drewit, of 
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' be got rid of, and the premises then put 
|and habitable condition. He adjourned 
| mons for a i the necessary wor! 
| performed in the interim. 
Farm ABkancements.—In the West 
a mode] farm has been constructed by Mr. J 
Beach, of the Hattons, near Wolverhampton, Mr. 
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Beach has received the prize offered by the Staf- 
fordshire Agricultural Society in this 
The farm lies near the eastern of the 


the farm; also a 
ide of which the fields 


; his farm, sw 


are moved twice each day. Of permanent im- 
provement, I have stocked up most of the ald 
hedges on the farm, and planted new ones; have 








wooden memorials are very good: there is a’ 
squareness of outline in some of the other designs, | 
0. 28 for example, a panelled cross, which: is less | 
pleasing. No. 31 is a ion for the advan- 
tage of those who, without means and skill, would | 
yet erectsome tributeof love and remembrance over 
the bedy of a departed friend. By crossed poles, 
planted in the ground, and carrying itadinal 


Hallam has avoided im his second number the | 
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above compound, 

A TestrMontat.— The plasterers and other 
trades of the firm of Messrs. W. Cubitt and Co. met 
at the Queen’s Head, Acton-street, Gray’s-Inn- 
road, om Wednesday evening, in last week, to 
resent a token of their regard to Mr. W. Mead, 

te foreman im the plasterers’ department. Mr. 
Isaac Sainsbury, senr., who presided, rose; as did 
all present, and, in the name of the workmen, 
presented to the recipient a handsome purse, 
@ suitable inscription, expressive of the 
esteem in which he was held, and made some ap- 
propriate observations. Mr. Mead assured the 
donors that he should ever preserve. their testi- 
monial as a memento of their good feelings towards 
him; and after several speeches the meeting 
separated. 
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was ‘an attached building, 
ceding the of the ground-ctery and 
part of the house; that all the 
rooms, that 


ieee mat toe 
the ‘ 
= that. the 


which materially differs fron that.of the 7 and & 
Vict. and that. , surveyors cannot be called 
to account allowing the whole ground story to 



















































































y, the 
18th, w president, Lord Stanhope, gave a 
history of the negotiations which had in 
the change. rest of the evening was occu- 


know 

landlords’ agents from empt. cesspools into a 
hole dug in your garden, in ee cndatta 6 the 
pump which supplies you with water. Such is 
the practice followed out (even during the day- 
time) on the premises which I occupy. If such 
scenes are allowed, I am at a loss to know of what 

sanitary ements for the pre- 
=: of the public th.— A. M.— New 

Lavine Sronz ov MaryLEsoneE WORKHOUSE 
Scuoots.—The foundation stone of industrial 

ining schools for the pauper children of St. 
at Southall, was laid on Thursday in 
last week. The schools are intended to accommo- 
date between 600 and 700 children. Mr. Scace, 
the board’s surveyor, is the architect, and Mr. 
i talidieg ts of Kentish-town, the builder. 
three weeks. 

Accipgents.—The wall of a timber-yard, in 
London-road and Stafford-street, Liverpool, has 
suddenly given way, killing a boy and injuring 
two women and another boy. Excessive pressure | 
of timber against the wall is believed to have been | 
the cause.——-At Blaenafou, according to the} 
Hereford Times, some arches connected with | 
new premises for a public-house, near the railway | 
station, were being prematurely struck, when the | 
three men employed in doing so were buried in| 
the ruins of the arches, which fell while the | 
centres were being removed. Two were killed, | 
and the third severely injured. 

Monvments, &c.—The foundation stone of the | 
Ellesmere monument, at Worsley, of which we | 
lately gave an engraved view, was laid on the 17th | 
inst.——The Anglesea column, erected to the late | 
Marquis of Anglesea, who distinguished himself at 
Waterloo, is to be surmounted by a full-length 
statue of the is, for which a commission has 
been given to Mr. Noble, the sculptor. ‘The column 
is erected close to the Britannia Tubular-bridge. 
~———The statue of Dr. Isaac Barrow, a companion 
statue to those of Lord Bacon and Sir Isaac New- 
ton, has been erected in the ante-hall of the | 
chapel of Trinity College, Cambridge. The Mar- 
quis of Lansdowne presented the statue, though 
he did not suggest the individual to be repre- | 
sented. The work was executed by Mr. Noble. | 
Like the statue of Lord Bacon, it is in a sitting | 
posture, and is executed in the finest Carrara 
marble. Dr. Barrow is represented with a pair | 
of compasses in one hand, and a volume of sermons 
in the other. 

Tue Unsan Crus at Sr. Jomy’s Garr.—Some | 
of our readers will like to know that at the old | 
gate of St. John’s, Clerkenwell—a place of many 
interesting associations—a literary society has 
been formed by men connected with arts and lite- 
rature, with a view to the conversational discus- 
sions of subjects rendered familiar to them by 


meets is that in which the Gentleman’s Magazine 
-. was printed, and whence Sylvanus Urban for many 

years issued this the oldest of our periodical publi- 
cations. In consideration of this, the club has 
a “Urban Club.” 
meeting, Mr. Heraud, Mr. Stirling Coyne, Mr. 
Blanchard, Mr. Henry Marston, and a number of 
other workers in the field of literature, assembled. 
In the course of the evening Mr. Heraud remarked 
that the chief interest of literature does not lie in 
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been progressing for the last 











the popularity which it might evoke—not in the 
echoes of which might flatter a man’s 
empty vanity, here and there—but in the disci- 


New Fove-Anr Socrery.—We have been in- 
formed at different times of the progress made in 
the formation of a new society for the encourage- 
ment of the Fine Arts, without, however, any real 
enlightenment on the We prefer, there- 
fore, to learn its real objects and plan before 
making any other announcement. 

Remarys at Duywicu, Yroxrorp.—Thete are 
a gateway and small entrance from the public road 
to an old rain here (m of Grey Friars; 
date, according to inscription, 1224), worth notice. 
The mouldings are beautifully set out and cut; 
not a “cripple” to be seen after 600 years: some 


of the stones in the moulded jamb are not more | P¢T 


than 2} inches thick. The stones in the Gothic 
head are larger and less decayed than the straight 
jambs. The proprietor deserves credit for ust 
means to e the ruins. Dunwich (Suffolk) 
is still a ugh (disfranchised by the Reform 
Bill), and was at one time an important place; 
comprised fifty churches within its jurisdiction ; 
now only has the wreck of one, within fifty yards 
of the cliff by the sea-beach. The sea has washed 
it nearly out of existence. Within the last two 
ears the sea has carried off acres of the beach. 
eisa fine old ruin within about four miles, 
called Leiston Abbey: shame to say, it is made 
convenient for farm offices, even to fowl-house 
and pig-sty. Iam but a working mechanic, and 
beg your indulgence.—J. C. 

Grayp Truyk Rarway or CanaDa.— Messrs, 
Peto, Brassey, and Betts, the contractors for the 
Victoria Bridge at Montreal, belonging to this 
company, have progressed during the past summer 
at a rate that gives hope they may be able to 
open it for traffic in October, 1859, instead of on 
the 1st of January, 1860, in accordance with the 
terms of their last contract. It is estimated that 
if these two or three months can be gained they 
will probably make a difference in the receipts of 


the company for the second half-year of 1859 of | 


from 70,0007. to 80,000/. The number of hands | 
at the work on 1st October was 3,281, apportioned 

as follows :—Fitters and smiths, 153; riveters and 

platers, 121; carpenters, 280 ; masons and stone- 

cutters, 326; painters, 19 ; labourers, 1,331 ; rafts- 

men, 49; boys, 75; crews of steamers and barges, 

450; men employed at the Canada works, Birken- 

head, in the construction of tubes, 477. There 

were also employed on the bridge 142 horses. The 

bridge consists of twenty-three spans of 242 feet 
each, and one in the centre of the river of 330 

feet. The spans are approached on each side of 

the river by a causeway, each terminating in an 

abutment of solid masonry 240 feet long and 90 

feet wide. The causeway from the north banks is 

1,400 feet long, that from the south bank is 

700 feet. The total length of the bridge is two 

English miles, less 150 feet. 


Tue Remierus Wrxpow For Lixcotn CaTue- 
DRAL.—A memorial widow has been substituted 
for one of plain glass at the west end of Lincoln 
Cathedral. It was presented by the Right Hon. 
C.'T. D’Eyncourt, of Bayon’s Manor, to record the 
foundation of the church by Remigius, first bishop | 
of Lincoln, at the close of the eleventh century. | 
The form of window, as described by the Lincoln | 
Chronicle, is a cinque-foil, and is central at the 
apex of the interior arch of the roof. Remigius 
erected the first cathedral, whereof the chief 
remaining portion is comprised in the west front, 
in the centre of which, and above what is so attri- 
buted to Remigius, is the window now appro- 
priated to his memory. The curious leaden plate, 
mentioned and depicted by Dugdale in his “Baron- 


1670. The Latin inscription, translated, is as 
follows: “ Here lyeth William, son of Walter de 
ings cousin of Remigius, Bi of Lincoln, 
who built this church. The afi id William was 
of royal descent, and while receiving his education 
in the court of King William, son of the great 
King William who uered England, died on 
the 3rd of the kalends of November.” When Mr. 





by ention of intramural i 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields has suffered a loss of 7002, 
annum, and others, in various proportions, 
from 3507. downwards; and supposing, as it has 
been stated to have been the case, that elds, 
of working, let us say, St. Giles-in-the- 
amounted to 300/. a-year, and this i t of 


even in a money point of view, to be sufficient to 
prevent desecration and removal of remains. 
LonDoxER. 


Proposep Excavations aT WRoxetTER. — A 
subscription has been entered into by the 
shire and North Wales Antiquarian i 
undertaking systematic excavations on the site of 
the ancient Roman city of Uriconium, at Wroxe- 
ter, near Shrewsbury. The Duke of Cleveland, as 
lord of the soil, has given his permission to exca- 
vate, and a committee for carrying out this object 
has been formed. Uriconium was one of the 
oldest and most important of the Roman towns in 
Britain. The walls of the Roman city may be. 
traced by the continuous mound which covers the 
foundations round a circuit of about three miles, 
including an area of about 1,400 acres, in which 
no excavations of any importance have been made. 


Oren Spaces aND THE Buriprxe Act.—In 
reference to a recent decision, which seems to 
have been founded on the assumption that the 
“ dwelling-house ” commenced on the first floor, I 
do not find there was any inquiry as to whether 
the basement was used for domestic purposes, if a 
servant slept there, &c. This, I think, is of some 
little importance as to ventilation, ogra 4 in 
cases where the front area is entirely in 
with rough plate glass—a common practice now. 


Tue Prestoy Szwrracr.—An embarrassing 
difficulty, says the Preston Guardian, has arisen 
between the town council and Mr. Henry Pratt, 
one of the contractors for the construction of 
main sewers. Mr. Pratt, it appears, has held 
several contracts, two of which have turned out 
very disadvantageous to him. In the Lodge- 
street main (Marsh-lane) he found great ditli- 
culties, owing to the existence of a quicksand. 
The result of the operations there was serious 
injury to = a, , to the owners of 
witah ke wi have to pay a sum by way of 
compensation. He met with no better fate in 
Wharf-street. No borings were taken, and it was 

that the nature of the ground would not 
be such as to offer any impediment to the progress 
of the work. The amount of the contract for this 
length of sewer was 1,000/. Mr. Pratt has, how- 
ever, met with such obstacles from quicksand that 
he finds it impossible to proceed, unless at an 
enormous loss, and he has therefore thrown up the 
contract. He states that he has already lost 4707. 
and he has declined to proceed further with the 
work, which is scarcely one-third finished. The 
Sewerage Committee met, and gave him forty- 
eight hours’ notice, according to the terms of his 
contract, to go on with ‘t. He declined, and 
another meeting of the committee took 
The result is, that he will forfeit the amount due 
to him on account of the work done,—namely, 
about 90/. ; and the council will have to re-let the 
job. Mr. Pratt’s sureties, two gentlemen in 
Halifax, will be liable for any loss which may 
accrue, to the extent of their bond. His contract 
in Lodge-street is not quite finished. Well, a 
ing to that first-rate autho- 
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ts for a series of public 


read by members, their proceed- 
i on M oe eee ae North, of 
fo hel read first upon “* The Mow- 
Lords of Melton.” meeting was held in 

the News-room, at the Corn Exchange. 

Oxrorp AxcurrecruraL Socrery.— At a 
meeting held on November 17th, Mr. J. H, Parker 
in the chair, a paper was read by Mr. E. G. 
Bruton, architect, “ On the Planning and a 
ment of Mortuary Chapels and Cemeteries.” 
paper, after glancing at the state of the law upon 
the subject, and sketching the working thereon, 
described the results as instanced in the failure to 
erect chapels at Banbury and elsewhere. The 
manner of grouping the chapels, with tower and 
archways, to form one building, as at Worcester, 
Gloucester, and Paddington, was considered ; and 
the writer suggested how,— if grouping the chapels 
was considered desirable and the number of in- 
stances in which it was attempted, showed their 
isolation was not thought satisfactory, — some 
method more to be preferred than the formal 
symmetrical one used in these instances might be 

The Bede House Chapel and Hall at 
Higham Ferrers were cited as an ancient instance 
of the junction of a secular to a consecrated 
buil . A lich gate or house, a vesting-room, 
and a chamber for 
ing burial, were considered a necessary portion of 
the buildings to be provided for a cemetery ; the 
latter because the removal of a corpse from the 


crowded dwellings of the poor might prevent the 


spread of a contagious disease 

Gas.—The Great Central Gas Consumers’ Com- 
pany, at their last half-yearly meeting, had the 
announcement of a dividend of 5 per cent. for the 
half-year made them by their directors. 
At a meeting of the Gas Company for Crawley, 
on the 25th alt. their solicitor attended to arrange 
all legal forms prior to inviting five contractors to 
forward their tenders. The company’s surveyor 
produced the plans and specifications of the works, 
the site of which will be at the Clappers, at the 
north end of the village. 1,000/. have been raised 
in 10/7, shares.——In the spring of this year a new 
gas company, called the Penistone, Thurlstone, 
and Oxspring Gas-light Company, commenced 
operations in Penistone, with a view to light that 
town with gas. Itis expected that, at Christmas, 
the company will be in a position to supply the 
town. The gas-works are near the station, on land 
belonging to the Sheffield Infirmary. The gas- 
holder is in course of erection, and when com- 
pleted will hold 14,000 feet of gas. The price 
is to be 5s. per 1,000. 

ORNAMENTING Metats.—Messrs. Doley, Big- 
land, and Worrall, Smethwick, have provisionally 
specified some improvements in ornamenting 
metals, They first draw upon glass the pattern or 
design to be produced upon the metallic surface, 





then draw the said pattern or design upon a sheet | 


of glass with a composition of beeswax, tallow, and 


pitch. They then etch or sink the uncovered parts | 
of the glass with hydrofluoric acid; afterwards | 
scrape the composition from off the glass; and | 
imbed the said glass in plaster of Paris on a slate | 
slab. They next fill up the sunken parts in the | 
glass with a composition of beeswax, shellac, tar, ! 


varnish, and gas-black, and take an impression 


from the glass plate, prepared as last described, | 


the said impression being taken on unsized paper. 
They damp the paper, and place it face downwards 


upon the metallic surface to be ornamented. They | 
press the paper upon the article with an india- | 
rubber roller, and afterwards wash off the paper | 


with warm water and soap. They place the metal 


article, prepared as described, in a cistern or tank | 
filled with dilute acid, and afterwards wash with a | 
ley made of potash, lime, soap, and water. They | 
sometimes take a thin sheet of metal and coat it | 
over with a composition of wax, tallow, and pitch. 
They draw the pattern upon the coated plate by | 
removing the composition from the requisite parts | 
thereof, and bite out the said uncoated parts with | 
an acid ; or cut out the said plate with the pattern, | 
so as to produce a stencil plate. They coat the 
surface to be ornamented with the composition of | 

aegis + wash it | 
over with a mixture of whiting and water. When | 


wax, tallow, and pitch, and a 


they place the metal stencil plate upon it, 
ai scath oak at Cacttah ts cat eet cate The 


said brushing removes the composition from the | 
parts to be acted upon. After well washing with | 
soap and water the article is subjected to the acid Bateman rn Ramsey.......... 1,097 0 


cistern, as before described. 


reception of a corpse await- | 


} 





Bennett and Son, Whittlesea#1,720 © 6 . 
Phillips, Ramsey .......... 1,708 2 4. 

O« 
| Ellis and Son, Peterborough 1,530 0 6. 


Tuesday, a meeting prin- 
Se ee 2 


pose the proposed new 

when the plans submitted by competing 
architects were considered, and the we 
are informed, were selected :—The design of Mr. 
ye of Hertford,—motto, “ ;” and 
that of Messrs. Childs and Lucas, of — 


motto, “ Utilitas.” 
Ligut Waytsp. ints often come to us 
ing the darkness of the third-class carri 
which travel to the Crystal Palace, both from 
Pimlico and London-bridge. In these carriages, 
for the want of light, respectable persons, many 
cigeeale taabions | sok eben we neal 
e to ; and when we i 
a very source of the revenue of both the 
and railway is derived from those 
oie ee eS 
light should be provided in the carriages. 
lighting on other lines, even in the first-class 
| carriages, is, as we have often pointed out, very 
insufficient. Reading is seldom possible. It is 
our fate to waste many precious hours in conse- 
quence, and so it is of course with thousands. 























Corrected List of Tenders. 
| For rebuilding premises 
and Nos. 1 and 2, Princes-place, St. James’s. Mr. Francis 
| H. Fowler, Quantities supplied by Mr. Morris 
Evans. Opened in presence of the parties :— 
Clemence 





6 6 
} Le 
{ 68 
j 696 

6°86 
BNE ino s cckkee inicns dunes 3,980 0 0 
j Patman and Fotheringham .... 3,976 6 © 
| Piper and Sons. ..........-s++ 3,935 0 06 
| DE cok avitdeventesince seis 3,900 6 0 
| Fish (accepted)................ 3,740 0 0 





| 
| For new premises at Aldershott. Messrs. Francis, 
architects :— 


| Wes SIE sso wncececceenn sees 21,888 0 @ 
i Keyes and Head ..........+++. 1,718 0 0 
WR go acs vebededsvucbceneee 1,524 0 0 
i Martin (Aldershott) .......... 1,457 @ 0 

Vaneaeen 1,390 @ 0 





For finishing five shops at Upper Holloway, for Mr. A. 


speetor under the 
Jones. Mr. J. Thomas, architect. Quantities supplied :— | Yh railway xpensee, sowed. — 


j TMM Fis a nancucknacesss £1,675 0 0 
ROE i cna ki cden bavcsaissous 1,654 6 © 

FE Saots ce scesstusadectcoioes 1,650 © © 

Pine cick ebes ckeweevekesaes 1,630 © 0 

CONE: as dchmccrnedencectéaxeaeen 1,549 6 @ 

| COMME. oi 50 cic iEN ede eee 1,498 10 0 
Dn ph OPTS I LETTE CEPT TES 1,499 0 0 
| POF os incsdsaccavkiansoucts 1,247 6 0 





For schools and master’s residence, about to be built at 
Redcar, Yorkshire, for the Right Hon. the Earl of Zetland. 
Messrs. Walton and Robson, architects :— 


WRN ei da paws ci tcvicedens £1,570 @ @ 
| Fe a BREE PLETE PEC Ee 1,218 8 6 
WE wns ions ctceecynce bees 1,147 @ @ 
Moore (accepted).............. 1,025 @ @ 


' 
; 





| For rebuilding premises in Friar-gate, Derby, for | 
Messrs. J. Schweppe and Co, of London. Messrs. Giles | — 


and Brookhouse, architects, Derby :-— 


G. TROON a iicacisciiciccas #1,479 0 0 
WOOO iis ig enstes ss sveves ves 1,450 @ 6 
Me SO a ccscccetavcce 1,385 0 @ 
Wc Bea CREE oc kencckhconcens 1,350 60 06 
R. Bridgart (accepted) ........ 1,298 13 0 





For shop and show-rooms for Messrs. Ellis and Son, 
Maidstone. Messrs. Peck and Stephens, architects :-— 
Sutton and Vaughan .......... £1,198 6 oO 
Sutton, Walter, and Goodwin.. 1,158 © 6 





For gas-fittings at the new workhouse, Chatham. 
Messrs. Pack, architects :— 


RPMG onc isivcbscnvetscececvenbs #478 13 6 
RAD oc cvcdesccarsecscsecrscees 422 2 6 
Naylar op vcciccescescveessevecs M1 0 0 





For alterations and new shop-front for Mr. Humber- 
stone, at the “‘ Royal Mail,’’ Upper-street, Islington. Mr. 
C. Foster, architect :-— 


on, RE PeOm By HEE £27 0 6! 
RRMURRIOON, ke cdveccdecoscenesas 240 0 6 
Tubby...... oh ta hanininaneeans 215 0 @ 
RERIIOD 65s he Viievcen vs vésesecesave 199 10 0 
SE eis Piso dc nds s iv sina be vues 197 0 6 
PN vvkivctenksaeeauiessan 185 6 6 
IE ha wn ca kaivnndncsicesenesk 168 14 0 
WOE ns iC oh is hee sane ehis 168 10 6 
nin cagl CEEOL EC TTT TPE COCR 162 16 © 
MEE c:sk cncindscmiasetsaanes 148 14 6! 





For two chapels, lodge, boundary-wall, &c. at the new 
, Ramsey, Tents. Mr. Robert Hutchinson, 
architect :-— 


To 
PIANOFORTE in the City, 
Nos. 43 and 44, Duke-street, *eieh mechameatabiity particniars, coe 
171, Bishopagate-street, 











ry palace 
Whitelands, Bicester, Nov. 23, 1858. : 
HE ASSOCIATION for the PREVEN- 
TION of STEAM BOILER and for EFFECTING 


NOMY in the RAISING USE of STEAM. — President, 
AIBRBAIEN, CE. P.BS. &e. &e. 





undersigned, specifying age and yw 7 
ne lee OC jay of DECEMBER 
— By order, le 
next.—By 43 HENE Secretary 
hee MERTHYR TYDFIL LOCAL 

Ns for the APPOLNTMENT of SURVEYOR to the’ ssid hoard 
He will be ee ea oa een 
all new buil inspect and measure all work done by 
ak Oe ee ae eee perform the 
duties required by the Local Government will tender 
for the amount of salary to be addressed 
Scr sascha RSG SoS See 
Warth we. 2, aw 











ies only, . fom and 
Parker, 41, Bedford row, Le n, W.C. —_ 
TO OF 
WANTED, a first-class Man, who thoroughly 
acquainted with the pct in ot deka 
| Character must the —~Address, with references 
and terms, F. G. Post-office, 











| 17INC WORKERS WANTED, immediately 
Ca stesoare cman a ae 


tect, 2, Lomsdale-place, Notting 





TO ARCHITECTS AND SURVEYORS. 
ANTED, a SITUATION, by the Adver- 


Terms, 358. per week. London 
Hoxton, N. 














For Chapels, 
Lodge, &e. 














EMPL SLID SAREE MBI NY 


re tabs Mn rd en oak ae alan iE Cc A ania ss ae 































































WANTED.» a griirs tel cotati ee ees 
- 7 fhe Setane seri| ~ ~ | and Tiles of every (seventeen years with James 
TION as CLERK: Has af the ‘Deck, pith a gee — 
pectbow, and estes droing—Addrom, J.C. B. Webber's o~— Engine Be Bailie - de erie 
WANTED, by the kducione. 4 census eae eee 
ss ICATS ct Seceenahlg gost PATECER ond GE-ASTER waanienae t 
I. 1. 5. Caledoulerataest, Kingeare, WE. ye SUPERIOR BLUE 
ANTED SITUATION “no CLERK,| Si28s5s SeMeaouere snaceare ext mam 
with Ave lng mage hy bafntrnng be Ey aed GILBEETS ENCAUSTIC spd IxLAID FLOOR THES. 
eth a ee ILE BLAME, “ED, SUPE, WHITE ond DRAB BUULD- 








TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. sped 

NE Advertiser secks EMPLOYMENT as | Oh eS oar wore, a Brontay, Sakon 
CLERK of otherwise, References given.— Address, London a + 46, West Strand, who has 

¥. &. 20, and 18, rt vob tonal cake aragians x perementa. 


aE Advertiser wishes for an ENGAGE- 
Ee Sx DBRoF fr ist Ware's Roo ED Se 



































much cliet as fond aeer’ Eehechon shnely 200° Macclesfield street North, City-road Basin, N. 2udly, 
ap ae s « ¥ »¥. 
Draughtenan and Por. and particulars | term, “ TERRO-METALLIC” is the exclusive right 
See oo cate Lit 4 be ee Chee. and Sedly, that the “ of the J ” page 
Exhibition, note the a class 
Sh BUILDERS OTHERS.—A iy | Sete ce leagen she Tibetan, Saar Heeeaaey oF 
See see years’ fell of enter sand < e ” additions. 
prize fg nnd ® = of 68 ite — : — “ These additions may, in the option of the assured, he applied 
= pee a in he own town, where the | ORDGS CRYSTAL PALACE, Regent’s- 3. They may be added to the sum payable at death ; 
pad wectem ann to hed eheaigeliaiiion, be. Builder or cireus, Oxford-street, and Great Portiand-street.— magni-| @ They may be commuted into a ; or, 
Gentleman or of an old-establiahed 8 Teens Eten he cba act ottoman pret § Thy oo apatiad to oft ate reson 
BUGIN Eas ' or yoann - @ good pe anes “5 goose _— hyp tf y was position Society MARCH, 



































and detail drawings (Gothic end | Soon,» Lochemen my, Properties » will | need by Buildezs upon the lowest terms. Marquees and tem- 
can take out and measure up Soa danee ott ce, pe baron Fy Stel ans one Ronen of Chemistry. Great men ngs on sale or hire. Orders per post receive the most 
io: Managing Director—R. I. LONGBOTTOM, Raq. H. PIGGOTT, 
S WORKING SHOP FOREMAN, or ALLERY of ELECTRO BRONZES, | 125, Fore.trest, City, Manufacture, by appointment, to her Majesty’: 
otherwise.—The Advertiser iss Young Man of steady and sober No. 391, Strand.—ADMISSION FREE.—ALTO RELIEVOS in | Honourable Board of Ordnance, 
: Oe ee eee and take Bronse and in Gold and Silver, by the Gal Plastique | 
ee ae given.—Address, T. A. B. 1, Honduras- Process, st as UNPRECEDENTED PRICE, rendering them | ee eR! AB hoe SR. 
po cae ne etn pt ag gtr nee NEW ELASTIC PLOORCLOTH, durable, noiscle 
sp secueena, pamesens, &. iar pcsrrgae'Wos ons Beey Seite | : 
RST-RA GENERAL | tubicnatsnad : "4 T. TRELOAR, Manufacturer, Cocoanut-fibre Waneb 
other highly-in’ Pieces, in solid metal, . U 
FI exhibited several times at the Comvemasioni of ths | 48, Landgsterbill. 
now 








DECORATOR ix in want of a RE-ENGAGEMENT.— Address, —— peer pe oo i 
oe ee eres. on View tha Publ at th sor Galery 8 ied, from TaN ch |) ANDERSON and SON, 23 and 23}, 
_ e DON, 
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pect Praag «wy Age every information relative to the extensi BILLITER-STBEET, LON 
N D Ui Gallery, Se meindae ates Sate dananenin einen ry wt the PATENT FELT ‘makes a CHEAP AND 
MAN first-rate ability, ‘a 2 
a yop agig me an | Broughout the country . OHALON, Secretary. | ‘ROOF, aud is admirebiy adapted for buildings of every 
ASSISTANT an OTViIL ENGINEER, or 
VEYOR'S G. 30, Michaét's-place, Brompton. {2 INODOROUS FELT, free from offensive smell, for lining 
To SMITHS. jf COMERS, of SEE ee ae. » | “SETENT NON CONDUCTING orig Hare FELT, for suthing stear 
RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, from A FEED ALLOWANCE OF tr Pi WEEK [tien ates stom Se. eiecing a antag aed 
a %, {0 destzame af obtaining a SITU ATION, secured a Auwanl Puyesent of 3 for a is Ge lees which ine teahew ke. d 
 SHOEING BAOP, Mas bed goud experiance in the trade.— we 7 = “ oa, { oan gong , caulking, 
| irom, J. &, 9, Falay-cheast, Partiqndaned, W. A Ac provides that fercon roving compensatn from  treaed _ af 
this are not barred from full dam: Agents wanted at home amd abroad where D. ANDERSON 
N ARTISTIC COLORIST and | 0m te party cuming the injury; an-aivantage NO OTHER COM- | and BON are not already represen ed 
eet ate Gateant tien val ie found that ONE PERSON in every FIFTEEN is more or less | G 
cntions, Quantities, te Addrem, AY. 2 Millers Libeary, Litt | Pemsstion for Accidents #7 nies ob Ohiitiiananaine gy om porte 
: ah, eenintiee. Offices, and at all the principal Stations, where, also, Rail- 4uanufacturel by laid dim the best. ax 
To ERS, PLUMBERS, PAINTERS, dc. wy pleas ao ee as the Journeyor Year. | supplied in any . satay forwarded. wit t 
A PLUMBER is in want of mi ; WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. to. Estimates given for every kind of the above work. pe 
would fill up hts time at Painting and joo .7.| Bailway Assurance Company, 
Seymour-place, Bryunsten-equare. ‘Glazing. W.T cane oy cob premery pera) A SPHALTE, | FORRIGN and BRITISH, 
for FLAT and every Geseription of PAVING, 
papain 5 


Hrocion, is open fora RE- as. above, ar ASSISTANT | various sums, on MORTGAGES or —Aprly’ to aestyte som 

an or ; 

rane We as — T. B. FLEMING, Exq. the Registrar, at the Offices. wile 

— BRASS-FOUNDERS, ENGINEERS, 
Pots 


: GENTLEMAN, 30 years af age, wishes pie emcee araee to te : 
ences 


TO AROMTTECTS, te. eS se 
A CLERE of WORKS, 2 thoroughly = Axo marry COMPANY fia) 2 21, FER SQUARE TARD. 
SRG Seo Soaks siamese oR S| Oram 





rer of the PU 













| A SPHALTE —TBINIDAD— 
Seg es SS es eee AS TEAL ee 
‘for seven yours —Addres, MAPPIN, Office of | England 


of which have been | 


“ The Builder: 
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